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AMERICANIZING THROUGH LOCAL HISTORY 


RUTH E. HENDERSON 
High School, Hancock, New York 

The values of studying the history of one’s own community 
seem too obvious for much comment; but some of the books say 
that every article should have an introduction, a body, and a con- 
clusion, and I find certain conscientious Freshmen inclined to 
worry more over the introduction and conclusion than the body of 
their themes. So—with this introduction to my Introduction— 
the topic statement will be as follows: 

The primary object in drawing upon local color for work in 
high-school English is to develop in pupils the ability to express 
themselves about those things of life which are nearest to them in 
time, place, and interest. To quote from an article’ by a Wellesley 
College instructor, “‘There are two ways of teaching. One is to 
sit behind a desk and pass out across its top and down to the 
patient ranks below, a certain content of information. .... 
English composition demands another method, that method 
whereby several meet in the market-place and exchange ideas on 
the state of the crops, the beauty of the autumn foliage and the 
value or the pity of this and that and the other in the world”— 
meaning particularly, of course, the pupils’ own world. If study- 
ing one’s own village and school and the story of their beginning 

*Helen B. Magee, “Inspiration in Freshman Composition,’’ English Journal, 
VU, 313. 
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and development is no more vital to the students than the résumé 
of books they do not care for, or puzzling over some problem clear 
out of their ken, then other values are hardly worth considering. 
If it does give them live subject-matter and a genuine reason for 
composition, then (from the standpoint of the English teacher), 
such study is worth while, even though finer thrills are missed. 

Unless the work is of a wholly trifling character, however, many 
pupils will gain a deepened sense of oneness with their community. 
A foundation will be laid “‘for that love of locality which is the 
essence of civic patriotism. . . . . The child who has been made 
familiar with this local history will feel that the traditions and 
annals of his birthplace are a rich heritage that he shares in com- 
mon with every man, woman, and child in his neighborhood. 

. . . He will have been taught to take a broader view of the 
position held by his home town in the state and in the nation; he 
will appreciate what it stands for and should stand for.’ Final 
comment on this greater aim is reserved for the conclusion. 

Ideally, the study of local history should be worked out co- 
operatively by the history and English departments. The year’s 
program for every school may not permit this. In my own begin- 
ning experiment, the work had to be done in the English depart- 
ment, and could not be so thorough as if it had been possible to 
correlate English assignments with history assignments. The 
following plan was worked out with the idea of correlating with 
both American history and civics, wherever possible. 

Freshman composition begins most naturally with simple 
narration, so that the Freshman part would naturally have to 
do with the community of the present, and chiefly in relation to 
the children’s personal interests and activities. The first moti- 
vation may easily be the teacher’s own curiosity and interest, and 
discussions may be provoked by questions about favorite picnic 
grounds, the best hikes, the most interesting things to see in or 
near town, and what they consider the most interesting events of 
the year. Such questions as these may be asked: If a friend from 
out of town came to visit you, where would you take him? If 
you were writing a letter to a friend who had never been here, 


* Hart, Educational Resources of Village and Rural Communities, chap. vi. 
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what would you tell him to interest him in your village or com- 
munity? If you went to live in another town, what would you 
be interested in finding out about it? The narrative form may be 
set by the suggestion that they tell stories of actual incidents, the 
enjoyable, exciting, or amusing things that have happened at 
some picnic, at church socials, at Chautauqua, the circus, or the 
village stores. The sources of material will be, primarily, their 
own observation and experience; their personal reactions to their 
community. 

In the second year, in many schools, a prescribed course in 
civics gives opportunity for more advanced study of the com- 
munity. Explanations of the organization and administration of 
village affairs, descriptions of elections, the duties of officials, the 
things a newcomer would need to know in order to become a good 
citizen of the place—these are some of the topics available. Still 
better are assignments dealing with activities of the pupils them- 
selves in making the community better and more attractive. In 
both the first- and second-year classes all the ordinary motives for 
composition will be used, but by limiting the subject-matter in 
this slight degree, the members of each group will find a common 
interest and basis for their work, which will make final unification 
possible. 

The Junior year, in some ways, seems a good time for the study 
of the history of the school. That topic is large enough for sepa- 
rate treatment by a group, and students ought to be familiar, by 
the third year, with any traditions the school may have. In 
addition, if study of the school’s growth succeeds in sharpening the 
pupils’ interest, they have still more than a year in which to work 
for the betterment of school life and spirit. Most of the children 
will be in touch with grown people who have taught or attended 
the school, and who will be generous with reminiscences. Other 
former students or instructors may be reached through corre- 
spondence with the class. There are sometimes school records, or 
a county history may contain information about the development 
of the school system. Members of the Board of Education who 
have been in close touch with the school for a number of years 
may be willing to give talks to the class. Individual topics may 
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be taken. In trying the matter out, I found some who were bored 
by the general subject were considerably interested in finding at 
what point athletics had first been introduced; others had got 
hold of stories about the rearrangement and expansion of the 
building. 

The Senior work in American history gives opportunity to cor- 
relate, directly or indirectly, the work of English and history. 
Assignments may be planned definitely to fit the work of both 
courses; or the history course may furnish background, while 
English composition in local history makes that background less 
remote. The first step in either case is a survey of sources, such 
as county or town histories, old records and files, family genealogies, 
and the traditions of old residents. Where grandparents’ tales are 
the principal source, the result is bound to be less accurate, but 
may gain in lively interest; and if it is possible to arrange for one 
or two addresses to be made to the class as a whole, this adds 
impetus to personal investigation. Individuals may be made 
responsible for such topics as these: Indian occupation, early 
explorations, the first settlers, pioneer life, any great disasters of 
fire or flood, first public meetings and organizations, and the 
coming of railways, lighting, water, and industries. The part 
taken by the community in the Civil, Spanish American, and 
Great Wars, may interest certain pupils, the periods chosen by 
each being dependent upon individual interest and material 
available to various members of the group. Suggestive questions 
for local history are given in Hart’s Educational Resources of Village 
and Rural Communities, chapter vi. In most communities, too, 
much material will be found upon which to base imaginative 
themes either in narration or drama, and this could be used after 
the particular project was finished. In my own small experiment, 
which was carried on chiefly in a class of twelve Senior girls, not 
all of whom were studying American history, we found ourselves 
handicapped by lack of material. Had we had more time (or 
had I been more foresighted) a number of books could have been 
borrowed from the State Library. As it was, there was only one 
county history to which two or three of the girls had access. Two 
very interesting old records told of explorations in the neighbor- 
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hood in 1769 and 1781, before any settlement was established, and 
the class had extracts copied from these old journals, upon which 
several of the themes were based. The early town records, how- 
ever, had been destroyed, and so the girls were thrown largely 
upon their own initiative in collecting material. This was so mis- 
cellaneous that the first themes were unorganized, though inter- 
esting and informational. These first themes were put into a 
class notebook, and from them, supplemented with further material 
which they suggested a way of getting, each student worked out 
a single topic theme. Two took the subject of early Indian 
occupation and hardships of early settlers, for some of our best 
material was on these topics. One took the development of com- 
munication, and one the development of industries. One took the 
religious history of the town, another the part of the town in the 
Great War, and another a description of the physical surround- 
ings of the village. There was a theme on the political history and 
one upon the general history, covering a period about which we 
could find little definite information. Two Junior themes on the 
history of the school were combined and added. The girls enjoyed 
the study, and were delighted when the result was sent to the 
State Director of History and brought unexpected and generous 
commendation from him and from the State Commissioner of 
Education, along with suggestions that would be of value to 
another class in following up the subject. For, since “‘a man’s 
reach must exceed his grasp,”’ the actual experiment could not be 
so complete as the outline given in this paper, as the project had 
been planned before. There is nothing disappointing, however, 
in finding that any project is rich enough to last more than one 
year, and the further suggestions made are simply to show how 
full the subject is of good material which may be adapted in one 
way to one school and another way to fit the needs of another 
locality. 

If all of the classes are using local color as subjects for study 
and composition, as suggested in the outline sketched, the results 
of the study of each class should be gathered together before too 
long, and put into some form available for both pupils and visitors 
to see. At the least, the contributions can be organized in a 
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loose-leaf notebook, and made permanent enough for bequeathal to 
future classes. The more of the work of assembling that can be 
done by the students themselves, the better. Each class may 
have an editing committee, and the chairmen of these committees 
form a central board of editors, with the Senior chairmen as 
editor-in-chief. If the school is one where the “annual” has 
become something of a problem to support financially, a “com- 
munity book” may gain the more active support of people out- 
side of the school, and serve also to bring the school’s interests 
into the right proportion with community interests, in the eyes of 
egocentric youngsters, giving them a sense of the broader value 
and appeal of their production. Besides these possibilities of 
publication, at least some of the essays can probably be published 
in a local paper. 

There are still other ways in which local-color material may 
be used. In the case of a union school, children from various 
parts of the township can bring in special work on their own 
neighborhood, and the scope of the investigation be determined by 
the number of neighborhoods represented. A brief essay on 
“Local History” in Scribner’s' suggests that a start be made with 
one’s own house as a nucleus, and that the investigator work back 
and circle out from that center. This method might interest some 
pupil, or the idea might be adopted by a group taking the oldest 
house as a starting-point. Another suggestion is that pupils 
imagine themselves members of an early scouting party, and keep 
diaries of their adventure. 

Dramatization of local historical events has already been sug- 
gested. There may be material for tableaux or pageants. One 
school found that a model of a pioneer settlement made by the 
children was one of the most interesting features at a civic exhibi- 
tion.? Snapshots, sketches, maps or graphs, and postcards will 
always add interest. For the phase of the work which deals with 
the growth of the school, a spelling bee in old-fashioned costume 
might entertain both elders and children, and add zest to the 
business of mastering Mr. Ward’s minimum. But which of these 
*XLVII, 250-s1. 

? Historical Outlook, June, 1919 (A Graphic Civics Exhibit). 
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ideas would be useful must be determined by the equipment, needs 
and desires of the school itself. 

To requote from the local history chapter in Mr. Hart’s book, 
the pupil, by such a study of his community, “will have been 
taught to take a broader view of the position held by his home 
town in the state and in the nation; he will appreciate what it 
stands for and should stand for.” This expresses, I think, the 
deepest aim. (We are now on the Conclusion.) In a recent 
address which Doctor Finley made to the teachers of New York 
State, he said, ‘‘ New York is often called provincial, but what it 
lacks is the correlating of all its far interests in a common civic 
purpose; it needs a provincial or a perivincial (a near-conquering) 
consciousness.” ‘This consciousness ought not to make a pupil 
provincial in the wrong sense, but should be the truest basis for 
broadening. The Literary Digest,’ in a review entitled “‘To Avert 
a National Crisis by New-Englandism,” quotes Mr. John Cotton 
Dana as follows: “If we can as a nation transform our society to 
fit the new temper, we may, as did our New England fathers, hold 
fast to the old in us that is good and let none of the humanism of 
the new spirit the war has brought be exhausted in violence.” 
Any section of the country may “‘summon up for emulation the 
best that they, whether of the South, the West, or the Middle 
West, have contributed to the nation’s ideals,” to “find out what 
good it has done and by the exercise of what qualities of heart 
and mind it has done that good; and to try to make more active 
here and now those same qualities.’ Nor need such study, 
unless wilfully planned to obtain the wrong reactions, be provin- 
cial in time any more than place. As in the best study of history, 
acquaintance with the past life of the locality should lead to 
better understanding of the present, and should not encourage 
stagnation, but serve as a ballast in making intelligent and sane 
progress. 


* Literary Digest, July 26, 1919. 






























BACKGROUNDS FOR A SURVEY COURSE 


SUSANNAH J. McMURPHY 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington 


The study of the history of English literature as a part of the 
high-school course seems today to be a popular subject for attack. 
The charge is often made, and perhaps truly, that it still degenerates 
into the study of a textbook about literature; or that, at its best, 
it is a rather poor course in history, not in literature. Or again, 
it is alleged that the classics chosen lie outside the normal interests 
of high-school students, and that the study of samples kills all 
desire for more while fostering the habit of hasty generalization 
from insufficient data. The radicals go further, and recommend 
the abandonment of all literature antedating our own generation. 

I do not claim that the plan I am offering will obviate these 
objections. It has, in fact, no supernatural qualities. The forming 
of a taste for literature, the acquisition of the power to read it 
intelligently, and the development of a perception in it of something 
vital and intimately related to the individual and national life are 
processes that must always be slow, and apparently uncertain. 
Probably some students in high school are too immature to make 
even a beginning on a historical survey; but others are ready, and 
to defer means forever to deny the opportunity. 

The plan which follows is one I have been using, with variations, 
for a number of years; it may be interesting to some; it is not 
intended as a Procrustean rack for anyone’s teaching. My object 
is to condense the historical part of the course to the smallest possi- 
ble compass, emphasizing only a few outstanding features, and 
allowing the literature itself to illustrate and supplement these. 
Whatever its faults, I believe this plan does make some dents 
in the student’s mind. 

The first great difficulty in a course chronologically arranged 
is that the earlier periods are in a forbidding language and very 
remote from the student’s immediate experiences. In some schools, 
68 
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therefore, everything preceding the Elizabethan age is omitted. 
Whether this is the course to follow depends upon how much time 
is at command, and upon the individual class and teacher who have 
been elected to co-operate. If there is time, it often proves fruitful 
to spend four or five days reading aloud a simple translation of 
Beowulf, with the omission of some of the digressive episodes. The 
eye-minded may follow the reading with books, if they are available. 
With occasional pauses for discussion, this reading puts the student 
in possession of as much of the story, the institutions, characters, 
ideals, and racial traits embodied in the poem as he can use. But 
to hand the book over to him to read for himself too often makes 
his first plunge a fatal chill. The language, even in translation, 
is too much cumbered by the Saxon habit of reiterating apposition; 
the names are harsh and strange; the opening genealogy is confus- 
ing; the digressions too numerous. All this can be relieved, by 
the familiar reader, through modulation of the voice, explanation, 
discussion, and judicious cutting. 

When one goes on to Chaucer, the desideratum is a good prose 
translation of the prologue, perhaps accompanied by the text, one 
or two of the Canterbury Tales, and a similar translation of the 
prologue to Piers Plowman, with a summary of the story of the 
‘“‘A”’ version. Percy Mackaye has provided the Chaucer, but the 
book is expensive. There is also a cheap, but not very satisfactory, 
Everyman translation of Piers Plowman. Reading aloud may 
be here again the only recourse. If so, there must be frequent 
discussion. Pupils enjoy finding modern parallels for Chaucer’s 
types, or discussing some such question as this: Is petty graft as 
common today as in the fourteenth century. 

But if all this goes on only in class, what is the student to do 
meantime? It‘is almost fatal to leave him wholly unoccupied during 
the beginning.weeks. Let him read a considerable number of 
ballads, and perhaps one mystery or morality play. His notes 
may be called for from time to time, if the teacher desires. At the 
end of the two weeks of reading, a day or two of brisk discussion 
will serve to bring this work into focus with the rest. Then one 
may say: ‘Your aeroplane got out of order; you were forced to 
descend, and were surprised to find yourself in the fourteenth 
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century; describe the life in that picturesque period.” A com- 
parison with Russia or with Mexico sometimes offers tempting 
opportunities. 

When we reach the time of Shakespeare, the language is no 
longer an embarrassment. If sometimes quaint, even difficult, it 
is not prohibitive. From this point the teacher may retire from 
the position of medium to that of friendly adviser, and let the 
pupil do his own exploring. The following is the itinerary for a 
week’s trip in Elizabethan England. We visit the streets, the 
shops, the court, the theaters and other places of amusement, hear 
some thrilling tales of adventure, meet some well-known characters, 
and get inklings of the main problems of the day. Each pupil 
prepares one reading assignment and presents it in detail, while 
the others take notes and ask questions. 

General references: 

Boynton: London in English Literature, pp. 37-45 

Guest: Handbook of English History, chaps. xliv, xlv (for non-history 

students) 

Greene: Short History of the English People, chap. vii 

“Elizabeth,” sec. III, pp. 369-76 
“Spain and the Armada,” sec. VI, pp. 411-20 
“The Renaissance,” sec. VIII, pp. 420-22 
“The Puritans,” sec. VIII, pp. 460-64, 467-69 
The streets, houses, dress, food, furniture: 
Streets: 

Boynton: London in English Literature, pp. 49-55 

Scott: Fortunes of Nigel, chap. i, pars. 5-7, 17 ff. 

Boynton: (Thames, London Bridge, etc.) pp. 57-61 

Houses: 

Trail: Social England, Vol. II, pp. 392-97 

More: Utopia (Burt ed.), pp. 231-33 

Bacon: Essays, “Of Buildings,” “Of Gardens” 

Latimer: Sermons, “First Sermon before Edward VI, 1549” (Everyman 

ed.), p. 85 
Dress: 

Greene: Short History, pp. 396-98 

Trail: Social England, Vol. III, pp. 385-90 
Inns: 

Boynton: London in English Literature, pp. 45-48 

(At the inns we will suppose we hear told the following tales of 
adventure.) 
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Tales of Adventure: 

Lang: Social England Illustrated, pp. 139 ff. 

Kemp: Nine Days Wonder, pp. 101 ff. “The Memorable Adventure of 
William Ferris” 

Raleigh, W.: The Last Fight of the Revenge (Arber reprint) 

Hakluyt: Voyages of the English Nation (Everyman ed.), Vol. I, pp. 
411-18, 437, Anthonie Jenkinson in Russia; Vol. VIII, “Sir Francis 
Drake’s Circumnavigation,” from Chile until Drake leaves the Pacific 
Coast; and “Last Voyage of Sir Humphrey Gilbert,” the loss of the 
Admiral and the death of Sir Humphrey 

Arber, E.: An Introductory Sketch to the Martin Marprelate Controversy, 
pp. 57-60, 68-71, 126-28, the story of John Penry. (This material 
on Penry is difficult; a student with considerable enthusiasm for 
history should be chosen and the teacher should confer and assist 
in the preparation.) 

The court: 
The palace: 
Boynton, pp. 55- 
Royal amusements: 

Cavendish: Life of Wolsey, pp. 31-37 (Temple ed.) 

Scott: Kenilworth, chap. 30, last half-dozen pages; chap. 37, last half- 
dozen pages; chap. 30, first four pages 


57 


Learning: 
Ascham, Schoolmaster, pp. 66-67, Elizabeth; 39-41, Lady Jane Grey 
Court characters: 
Elias: In Tudor Times, Burleigh, Sidney, Leicester, Raleigh 
Sports, Spectacles, Punishments: 
Kemp: Nine Days Wonder, second day 
More: Utopia, 171-80, thieving, enclosure, death penalties 
Kemp’s and Ferris’ accounts, especially reception in various towns 
Lang: Social England Illustrated, pp. 390 ff., ‘‘King James’ Declaration 
Concerning Lawful Sports”’ 
Trail: Social England, Vol. III, pp. 37-45 
The theater: 
Boynton, pp. 37-45 
Taine: History of English Literature, Vol. I, Bk. II, Chap. ii, sec. 1. 
Hinchman: English and American Literature, two pictures, pp. 104, 112, 
and text, pp. 110-16. 
Oxford Treasury of English Literature, Vol. I, pp. 399 ff., Gallant at a 
Play from Dekker: Gull’s Hornbook 


To this, pictorial and musical material may be added. 
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One then proceeds to see three or four plays, if time permits. 
The more vividly they are visualized the better. 

If Hamlet is read last, both teacher and class are happy in 
possessing perhaps the finest social picture of Elizabethan England 
as a point of departure for approaching Milton. Hamlet himself 
is an almost perfect type of the Elizabethan gentleman at his best, 
with, too, his characteristic weaknesses; while the court of Denmark 
reveals the tendencies to decay which partly account for the Puritan 
reaction. Milton and Bunyan may well be treated as a contrast 
to Hamlet. 

It may be necessary for the teacher to outline the main aspects 
of the Puritan movement: its protest against decaying morals, 
the desire for a simpler and more sincere form of worship, the 
political protest against unjust and illegal taxation, and the align- 
ment of middle class against nobility and gentry. But there 
should be no minute constitutional study. Let the movement 
rather be embodied in its two chief men. The chief burden of 
preparation will fall upon the teacher. Masson’s Life and Times 
of Milton, Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, and perhaps some such book as The 
Pilgrim Fathers, edited by John Masefield, will supply the necessary 
material. From the last three, at least, selections may be assigned 
to pupils for report. The life of Milton, unlike that of most literary 
men, was a life of action, and abounds in incidents where a crucial 
decision is to be made, and is made. heroically, on high grounds. 
These are the points in his career that should stand out. To the 
teacher also must fall the task of outlining the prose writings so 
as to reveal their purpose, and their place in the struggle for liberty. 
The sonnets afford human glimpses of Milton, as does also the 
Tractate on Education; his love of social life, music, dancing, ath- 
letics, and a good dinner ought not to be left out of the student’s 
mental picture. Bunyan, rather than Milton, is the typical, 
devout, almost fanatical Puritan. Fortunately he was and is so 
much more the man of the people than Milton that we shall not 
injure his popularity by giving the student the full benefit of his 
extreme, even morbid conscientiousness. His struggles are best 
portrayed in his own words. 
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Masson: Life and Times of Milton 
Vol. I: “Religious Discussions in Italy,” pp. 768-69 
“Love for an Italian lady” (?), pp. 772-76 
“Return to England,” p. 764 
“Cleanliness of life,”’ p. 780 
. IV: “Blindness,” pp. 427-32 
“Two Sonnets and a Letter,” pp. 439-46 
Vol. V: Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, pp. 573-74, 580-85, 615-16 
Vol. VI: Paradise Lost, 465-66, 468-78 
Paradise Regained, pp. 492-96 
“Last Years,” pp. 678-84 


Vo 


a 


Milton: Prose (summarized very briefly by teacher): 
Divorce, Prelacy, Defense of the Regicides 
Significant quotations from Areopagitica 
Detailed summary of Tractate on Education. (The class may be 
encouraged to compare Milton’s ideas with ours.) 
Sonnets I, IT, XTX, XX, XXT, XXII, XXIII 
Minor poems, and selections from Paradise Lost 
Bunyan: Grace Abounding (Ginn edition), pp. 8-18, 38-47, 108-16 
Pilgrim’s Progress (abridgment) 
Mrs. L. A. Hutchinson: Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson (Everyman ed.) 
Causes of the Civil War, Puritan View, pp. 66-78 
Young Manhood of a Puritan, pp. 41-44 
Domestic Life of the Hutchinsons, pp. 291-93 
The Pilgrim Fathers, original narratives of the pilgrims, edited by J. Masefield 
(Everyman ed.) 
Voyage and Landing, pp. 19-26, 37-38 
Hardships, pp. 59-60, 62-66 
Morton of Merry Mount and His Maypole, pp. 90-91 
Roger Williams, pp. 102-7 
Harvard, p. 142 
Cavalier poets (best read rapidly in class without previous study): 
Selections in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury from Herrick, Lovelace, 
Sedley, Suckling, Wither, Carew; from Herbert and Vaughan; 
and, if time permits, from the Puritans—Wotton and Marvell 


The literature of the eighteenth century furnishes its own best 
background. Addison, Pope, Steele, Swift, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
present a more vivid picture than anyone else can present for them; 
so does Franklin; so do Burns and Wordsworth. The best pro- 
cedure is to plunge into their writings without preliminaries. Only 
in the case of the orators is a word of explanation necessary. Pitt 
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and Burke speak from a viewpoint quite unfamiliar, and not under- 
stood. If we are to read from their work, it will be necessary to lay 
a foundation of facts concerning English political ideas at the time 
of the Revolution. 


Pope: “Rape of the Lock” (To be read rapidly, in class, not to lose the effer- 
vescence which is its chief charm. If it cannot be so read, it is best 
omitted.) 

The Spectator: No. 1, “His Account of Himself’’; No. 2, “The Club”; No. 34, 
A Club Debate”; No. 108, “Will Wimble”; No. 20, “The Starers”; 
No. 41, “The Picts and the British”; No. 80, “Phyllis and Brunetta”’; 
No. 275, “Dissection of a Beau’s Head’; No. 281, “Dissection of a 
Coquette’s Heart’; No. 324, “The Mohocks”; No. 332, “The 
Sweaters”; No. 330, “Letters from Two Boys”; No. 251, “London 
Cries”; No. 477, “Gardens”; No. 159, “The Vision of Mirza”; 
No. 465, “Meditation on Faith”; and many others—chosen by the 
teacher, or the pupils, or both 

Swift: Meditation on a Broomstick; A Short View of the State of Ireland; 
A Modest Proposal 

Goldsmith: “The Man in Black” from The Citizen of the World 

Johnson: “ Employments of a Housewife in the Country” and “The Scholar’s 
Complaint of His Own Bashfulness,”’ both from The Rambler 

Franklin: ‘‘The Whistle,” “Dialogue with the Gout,” and chapters from his 
Autobiography, assigned to individuals for report. 

Orators: 

Burke: Conciliation with America (a selection, only) 
Pitt: The American War 

Henry: On the Resolutions before the Virginia Assembly 
Adams: Independence Day Speech 


Let the class compare the English ideas of the colonies and colonial 
relations with the aspirations of the colonists. Samuel Adams 
particularly emphasizes the differences in culture and aim of the 
two countries. The facts of the peculiar condition of the repre- 
sentative system in England at that time are definitely set forth 
in Howard’s Preliminaries of the Revolution. 

The teacher should also be fortified by the reading of half a dozen 
contemporary novels and biographies: Tom Jones, Clarissa Harlowe, 
Vicar of Wakefield, and Evelina; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Burns’s 
Letters, Wordsworth’s Prelude make a good list. Macaulay’s fam- 
ous third chapter of the History of England, Volume I, and Thack- 
eray’s English Humorists and The Four Georges may be added. 
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The beginnings of the Romantic movement may be represented 
by Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night, Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, and perhaps Collins’ Ode to Evening. A day 
each is sufficient for these poems; if the comparative method 
is adopted the students readily grasp what is happening to the 
Pope-Addison view of life and poetry. 

The nineteenth century is in many respects the most difficult 
to deal with in a course of this sort. It lies nearest us in time, and 
since we teachers were brought up on it, we are prone to imagine 
that it still represents the world’s thought, whereas it is rather 
farther away from the spirit of our time, the students’ time, than 
the fourteenth or the sixteenth century. Moreover, the mass of 
material is so great that it is unwieldy. The most satisfactory 
method of handling this period I have yet found is to select and 
group the readings, not by author, or by contemporaneousness, but 
around some central thought, carrying the study down into the 
present, just so far as the available supply of books will permit. 
Our local library system permits us to withdraw collections from 
the public shelves to be circulated through the school library, and 
by adding to these a considerable number of magazine selections, 
rebound pamphlet-wise from one’s own stores, it is possible to get 
a good deal of reading done. Of course the assignments must be 
individual to a considerable extent, and the recitation hour becomes 
an occasion for reports and informal discussion; but this is an 
advantage. 

It is well to prepare for this century rather carefully, if we are 
to envisage it as an epoch. A day or two may be given to black- 
board outlines and chronologies. It would be a serious mistake, 
of course, to present these to be memorized. We should understand 
that they are a road map, not the journey. 

Main features of the nineteenth century: 

In England, solid, gradual advance in social and political reform 

In Europe, wave after wave of political revolution 

In America, expansion westward, preserving the pioneer point of view and 

delaying the Industrial Revolution; the Civil War 

Scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions 
I. Reforms, in England: 


Abolition of the slave trade, 1807 
Reduction of death penalties, 1823 
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Catholic emancipation, 1828 

First Reform Bill, 1832 

Abolition of slavery (in colonies), 1833 
Factory Acts, 1833 

Education Act, 1833 

Repeal of Corn Laws, 1846 

Ten Hours’ Law, 1847 

Second Reform Bill, 1867 

Civil Service, 1870 

Irish Land Act, 1870 

Education Act, 1879 

Employers’ liability laws, 1880-97 
Allotment and small holdings acts, 1882 ff. 
Third Reform Bill, 1884 

Local Government Act, 1888 


II. Revolutions: 


Il. 


IV. 


1817-21, Independence of Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Mexico; Monroe Doctrine 
1830, Revolution in France 
Belgium separates from Holland 
Revolts in Papal States, Poland, German states (some of the German 
states getting constitutions) 
Greece freed from Turkey (Byron’s death, 1824) 
1848, Second French Republic 
Germany—semblance of a constitution 
Austria—Kossuth’s uprising crushed 
Italy—Constitution for Piedmont 
1858-70 
Russian serfs emancipated 
Abolition of slavery in U.S. 
Italy freed from Austria, the Papal and other autocracies and united 
under constitutional king 
France—the present republic 


American expansion 

1803, the Louisiana Purchase 

1844, Texas 

1848, Mexican territory and Oregon 
1867, Alaska 

Scientific discoveries and inventions: 

Science: Darwin’s theory of evolution, 1859 
Pasteur’s germ theory of medicine, 1852 ff. 
Anaesthetics (chloroform), 1847 
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Invention: 
Let the class make an impromptu list of the mechanical invention 
since 1800 
The factory system of industry 


After a day or so spent in looking at these outlines, one should 
proceed to embody the main features of the period in human lives. 
Each teacher must choose for himself the appealing personalities, 
and decide whether a series of assignments and reports, or con- 
densed, vivid accounts by the teacher will best accomplish the 
purpose. My favorite group is as follows: for the England of the 
nineteenth century, Gladstone, in most respects a typical figure, 
whose long life covers most of the century; for the successive 
revolutions, Garibaldi, who was active in many of them, on both 
continents, and the romantic hero of the period; for the scientific 
advance, Pasteur, who fought a long and bitter battle for recog- 
nition, and revolutionized medical method; for America, Lincoln. 
There are excellent biographies of these men available for the teacher: 
Life of Gladstone, Justin McCarthy; Garibaldi and the Defense of 
Rome, Garibaldi and the Thousand, Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, 
G. M. Trevelyan; Pasteur, M. Vallerey-Radot; Life of Lincoln, 
Herndon and Weik; Life and Times of Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay; 
and a condensation of the Life by J. G. Nicolay. 

When the main features of the background have been empha- 
sized, the reading follows. It is often a good plan to assign a 
considerable bulk of poetry, or prose, one relatively brief selection 
for intensive study, and the rest for cursory reading. This helps 
to check hasty generalizing, and gives some practice in the kind 
of reading most of us do for enjoyment merely. It pays to give 
a definite topic to be worked out through the intensive assignment: 
What is Carlyle’s idea of a perfect government ? How are the chief 
magistrates to be chosen? Is his plan practicable? What work 
does Ruskin include under productive labor? Do you agree with 
his classification ? Just what is the proper office of poetry accord- 
ing to Shelley? Keats? etc. 

The Common People: 


Wordsworth: “ Michael”’ 
Lowell: ‘‘The Courtin,”’ 
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Whittier: “Snowbound,” “Among the Hills,” etc. 

Whitman: “Song of Myself”—selections; Drum Taps 

Individual assignments of a volume of Riley, Service, Kipling, Masefield, 
Gibson, Carleton, Daly, Drummond, Dunbar, Frost, Masters; 
comparisons with those poems the whole class have read. 


The Workman and His Work: 

Wordsworth: “The Reverie of Poor Susan,” “Simon Lee,” “The Last of 
the Flock” 

Bryant: “The Song of the Sower” 

Longfellow: ‘The Building of the Ship” 

Whittier: “Songs of Labor” 

Markham: “Man with the Hoe,” “The Man under the Stone,” “The 
Rockbreaker”’ 

Rice: “A Worker Out of Work” 

Gibson: “ Mates,” “The Furnace,” “Summer Dawn” 

Masefield: Story of a Round House 

Nature and Philosophy: 

Wordsworth: “To a Cuckoo,” “To a Green Linnet,” “The Solitary 
Reaper,” “Lines Written in Early Spring,” the Lucy poems, “‘ Tintern 
Abbey” 

Byron: Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—selections; “The Prisoner of Chillon”’ 

Shelley: “Ode to a Skylark,” “Ode to the West Wind,” “The Sensitive 
Plant,” ‘“‘Arethusa,” ‘‘The Cloud,” “Lines Written in the Eugancan 
Hills,” (“‘ Mask of Anarchy,”’—the “Song to the Men of England’’) 

Keats: “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” “Ode to a Grecian Urn” 

Tennyson: “The Palace of Art,” “The Lady of Shalott” (compare these 
with Keats); “Ulysses” 

Browning: ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra”’ 

Swinburne: “Spring Chorus from Atalanta in Calydon,” “Eve of Revo- 
lution,” “A Watch in the Night,” “A Marching Song,” “The 
Pilgrims” 

Longfellow: “‘The Legend Beautiful,” “The Quadroon Girl” 

Lowell: “The Shepherd of King Admetus,” “The Falcon,” “ Beaver 
Brook,” “The Present Crisis” 
Lanier: ‘Song of the Chattahoochee’ 

Whitman: “Pioneers, O Pioneers” 

Moody: “Gloucester Moors,” “The Brute” 

Carpenter: “Sunday Morning after Church” 

Noyes: ‘The Winepress” 


’ 


Essays: 
Carlyle: from Heroes and Hero Worship, “The Hero as a King” 
Ruskin: from Crown of Wild Olive, “Work” 

Emerson: “‘Compensation”’ 
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Articles selected for their timeliness from current magazines: The Atlantic 
Monthly, North American Review, Century, Nation, etc. 

Lamb: “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” “Old China,” “Dream Children” 

Stevenson: “An Apology for Idlers,” “The Lantern Bearers,” “Walking 
Tours” 

Holmes: from the Awocrat the chapter on the three Thomases and the 
three Johns 

Thoreau: from Walden, ‘Brute Neighbors,” “Winter Animals,” “The 
Village” 

Sharp: “The Wild Mother” from Where Rolls the Oregon 

Beebe: Jungle Peace, any essay 

Benson’s selections from The Thread of Gold 


As for fiction, the lack of time forces it out of the survey course 
into the home-reading list. There it can occupy the field in com- 
petition with the modern drama. There is an added gain, in that 
more and more varied fiction will be read under this plan than would 
be the case were it crowded into the daily recitation; moreover 
the modern novel can be more profitably discussed in conferences 
than in class, especially as there are great variations in the maturity 
and ability of the students. 

Altogether, in this plan about three weeks of the year have 
been devoted to strictly historical material; the remainder of the 
time goes to literature, which, however, in addition to its own 
individual message, contributes to round out the student’s social 
picture of each epoch. 



























THE WRITING OF POETRY 


H. T. J. COLEMAN 
Queens University, Kingston, Canada 


All children like poetry, and more children write poetry than 
the ordinary grown-up has any notion of. Of course much of 
what they write is crude enough, faulty in its rhyme and in its 
rhythm; some of it is sheer imitation and often the words are ill- 
chosen and the pictures lacking in clearness and in charm. But 
in spite of all this there is still often a genuine poetic fancy and a 
genuine feeling for the meaning and force of words. The poetic 
impulse is, however, a tender plant. It not only needs cultiva- 
tion, it needs also a congenial atmosphere; and both of these 
conditions are lacking in the life of modern society and of the 
modern schoolroom. 

There seem to be two reasons why modern society and the 
modern school slight the poetic gift. The first is the obvious one 
that the scribbling of verse seems an idle and futile sort of occupa- 
tion. Where there are so many useful things to be learned and so 
much useful work to be done, why trouble our own and our chil- 
dren’s minds about such fantastic things as meter and rhythm and 
figures of speech. This is the age of prose—straightforward 
unadorned prose. Poetry, like philosophy, bakes no bread. 

The second reason is that we think of the poetic faculty as 
the endowment of certain rate individuals. The old maxim, 
“The poet is born, not made,” has a good deal to answer for, 
quite probably, in this connection. It is worthy of note that this 
maxim had its first currency among a people—the Romans—who 
were perhaps the most prosaic folk that ever lived. 

Now the fact is that our common human nature has a large 
infusion of the poetic element and that the well-known line of 
Gray about “mute inglorious Miltons” is too sadly true. So I 
return to the statement made at the outset that all children like 
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poetry, and I add the further statement that all children should 
be encouraged to write poetry whenever they show the slightest 
interest in such an exercise. 

The writing of poetry as a school employment does not aim at 
the making of poets, though it may quite conceivably discover 
them and thus bring to the service of society talents which 
otherwise would remain unused. Its aims are much less ambi- 
tious, but they are, nevertheless, worthy of consideration. 

It seeks, first, to provide children with a means of wholesome 
entertainment which is at the same time a useful aid to the mastery 
of the language. The joy of creation is one of the purest joys 
vouchsafed to mankind, and it is not too strong a statement to say 
that it has a universal appeal. Even imitation is pleasurable 
when it provides exercise for powers whose possession we value 
and whose growth we desire. Children like to play with words 
and phrases for the same reason that they like to play with build- 
ing blocks, and the motive for making verse is of a piece with the 
motive for making mud-pies. Most teachers have, I think, 
noticed the pleasure—not untouched with awe—with which a 
child discovers that he has unconsciously made a rhyming couplet, 
as for example, 

He took a piece of bread, 
And went away to bed. 


He says the words over and over to himself and parades his achieve- 
ment triumphantly before his fellows. This arises from his instinc- 
tive delight in rhyme and rhythm and his surprise at the discovery 
that he can manipulate them. Whether or not he goes on to 
attempt something more extensive and on a designated topic 
depends largely on the opportunity which is provided for him 
and the encouragement he receives. 

In the second place, the writing of verse helps children to a 
keener and more intelligent appreciation of the work of the genuine 
poet. As with music, the modest achievements of the amateur 
may not raise him very high either in his own estimation or in the 
estimation of his fellows, but they at least give him a basis for 
criticism and appreciation which his fellows lack. Moreover, the 
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virtuoso began as an amateur and he would find the world cold 
and unresponsive indeed were it not for the interest in his art 
which the amateur creates, or helps to create, for him. The 
difficulty and the charm of genuine poetry is felt best by those 
who through their own efforts have come to feel how real the 
difficulty is and how elusive the charm. 

It is a well-known fact that if anyone is at any time a poet 
it is in the springtime of life and in the springtime of the year, 
and so in seeking for our budding poets we are wise in looking for 
them at that season. 

Perhaps it is an impertinence to talk of encouraging school 
children to write poetry at a time of the year when their attention 
should (in the judgment of many) be concentrated upon school 
work. And yet spring insists on coming on or about the usual 
date in spite of the manifest embarrassment which it causes in the 
schoolroom. She is strangely and quite annoyingly indifferent to 
such minor facts in the economy of the solar system as promotion 
examinations. 

Seasonal changes affect our minds and our habits of thought 
more powerfully than we realize. If it were not that civilization 
shelters most of us from any direct contact with nature, these 
changes would affect our occupations also. At the present time 
it is only the farmer and the sailor and a few others of that dimin- 
ishing group who deal directly with such things as wind and wave 
and soil, who celebrate the beginning.of spring by taking on a new 
job. Spring is for them a season of joy, since it means the end of 
a period of wearisome inactivity, the release of pent-up energy, 
the beginning of a new chapter in their lives. The radical change 
in the weather is matched by a radical change in their own thoughts 
and feelings. 

With the school boy the situation is apt to be quite different so 
far as the joy is concerned. Often the brighter the sunshine the 
deeper the gloom. As a preventive and palliative rather than as 
a panacea, I would suggest spring poetry, to be taken as the judg- 
ment of the teacher may direct. Experience shows that small and 
frequent doses are to be preferred and that the success of the treat- 
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ment depends largely upon one’s beginning promptly upon the 
first appearance of the malady. 

By way of illustration I give herewith some spring verse written 
by boys and girls of the Senior third class (6th school year). The 
incentive from out-of-doors was exceptionally strong, since, follow- 
ing a very severe and continuous winter, there had come in the 
middle of March some beautifully warm, sunny days. The snow 
disappeared rapidly, spring birds made their appearance, and 
marbles and skipping ropes emerged in bewildering profusion 
almost over night. 

The children of this particular class had met with various 
poems on spring in their readers. Some of these they had memo- 
rized. By a few questions upon these poems and about condi- 
tions out-of-doors, they were led to see that spring, as they saw it, 
was different from the English spring as described, for example, by 
Wordsworth. Among other things the spring birds in the two 
cases were quite different. There was also some discussion about 
the mood which was most appropriate to spring, and about the 
value of sincerity—that is, of expressing one’s own experiences and 
feelings instead of merely appropriating those of others. 

Much, if not all, of this verse was, of course, poor when judged 
by adult standards. Many children have a poor ear for rhyme 
and a poorer ear for rhythm, but both of these gifts can be culti- 
vated, and they are certainly worth cultivating. There was 
marked fondness on the part of certain of the writers for what is 
called free verse—that is, they were interested more in pictures 
and in picturesque phrasing than they were in using accepted verse 
forms. The reader can, according to his taste (or his prejudices) 
interpret this fact to mean either that some children are very 
modern, or that some modern poets are very childish. 

Spring is here 

The sky is clear. 

The birds are singing in the trees. 
And in the clover are the bees. 


The apple orchards are in bloom. 


Fit for a bride and groom. 
GEORGE N.—(age 11) 
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The fountains are running, 
The orchards are blooming, 
And the grass is green again, 
The lambs are playing, 
The cock is crowing, 
And we have plenty of rain. 
MILLER D.—(age 12) 


The daisies deck the Green 
The Robins deck the sky 
The Trees deck the roadside 
The Winter passes by. 
Lioyp G.—(age 12) 


Spring is coming, O ho! O ho! 
Spring is coming but slow! slow! slow! 
When little things begin to sprout that’s the 
time I like to look out. 
Spring is coming, O ho! -O ho! 
Spring is coming but slow! slow! slow! 
Dorotuy C.—(age 12) 


The streams are flowing 

The March winds are blowing 
The Robins they sing 

When they think of the spring. 


See the Farmers are ploughing 
They’re thinking of sowing 
Spring is here, don’t you see 
By the leaves on yon tree. 


After spring comes the summer 
Those warm days of summer 
So you ought to be glad 


You’ve no right to be sad. 
Jack T.—(age 11) 


The stream is flowing 

The trees are blowing back an’ forth in the sunshine. 
The breezes are cool 

Going to school, the sun is streaking down, 

On people that are passing along. 

Hitpa F.—(age 1 
























































-GETTING IT OVER 


CHARLES C. HEWITT 
State Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey 


CRITICISM 





Criticism is a waste of time unless it functions—not merely in 
enabling the teacher to fill a period and draw his salary, but in 
the work of the pupil criticized. If it does not so function, the 
pupil might better be playing baseball, fishing, roaming the fields, 
or carrying on an activity from which he may derive some benefit. 

Too frequently criticism is inefiective. Pupils do not listen to 
it or read it; or if they do, they soon forget. It rolls off like water 
from a roof. 

The first problem then is, What makes pupils inattentive 
or forgetful? The writer believes the answers to this question 
lie, partially at least, in the following reasons: (1) The mind of 
the pupil is sometimes on other things. There is a lack of serious 
purpose and the desire to improve. (2) There is sometimes too 
much criticism and advice on the part of the teacher. (3) Some- 
times criticism is not fresh in the mind of the pupil at the time it 
is needed. It is there immediately after the effort just criticized, 
but it should be there at the time of making the next effort. 

The second problem then is, How may the causes of inattention 
or forgetfulness be removed? Let us take them up in order. 

1. Our task is to arouse the interest of the pupil and to develop 
in him seriousness of purpose and the desire for improvement. 
Many studies of this problem have been made and much excellent 
work has been done in progressive schools in recent years, there- 
fore it will not be necessary to discuss it fully here. If the pupil’s 
mind runs on other things, let us find out first what those other 
things are, for some of them may be legitimate interests that may 
serve to motivate his work. The boy who goes camping, loves 
animals, takes pictures, or engages in the delightful activities of 
the Boy Scouts may wish to exchange his experiences with others 
through speech and writing, and may be led to appreciate the 
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importance of proper forms in making his ideas clear and interest- 
ing. Pupils should be given a wide range of subjects to choose 
from or allowed to suggest their own subjects; and the teacher 
need not guess at their real interests. At the very beginning of 
the term he may ask them to note what they talked about or did 
yesterday, the past month, or during the summer vacation; and 
the list of composition subjects may be drawn from these sugges- 
tions. Pupils should be given the opportunity for interest. 

Another motive is the use by pupils themselves of a composition 
scale by which they may compare their individual achievements 
with the standard for their grade. ‘This scale may be one that is 
on the market or one specially constructed from the student’s 
own compositions. It is not very difficult to make a special scale. 
A number of competent judges should mark several of the pupils’ 
papers by one of the published scales, the medians of their judg- 
ments should be taken as the true mark for each paper, and those 
specimens should be chosen which will form a scale of approximately 
equal steps from the lowest to the highest degree of merit. In the 
use of any scale, the pupil’s attention should be called to the par- 
ticular merits and faults which fix his composition at a certain 
degree of merit. Graphs showing the progress of individuals and 
the class should be kept on the walls of the schoolroom. 

One thing that prevents or kills enthusiasm is undue severity 
in criticism. ‘The pupil’s attention should be fixed not mainly on 
the poor quality of his work, but on the way to improve it. Criti- 
cism should always be constructive. Destructive criticism seems 
to the pupil mere fault-finding and leaves him in a hopeless frame 
of mind, but constructive criticism leaves him hopeful and con- 
fident. The teacher should also guard against expecting too much 
improvement at once, but should praise the pupil’s efforts and 
gradual improvement and let him feel the joy of accomplishment. 
If one has a ten-foot ditch to jump he knows the task is hopeless 
and does not try; if one has a two-foot ditch, he knows that he 
can do it and goes about the business. 

2. The average individual cannot remember all the advice he 
gets. Can the teacher himself hear a lecture or sermon and keep 
all the ideas in mind through the ten months of the school year ? 
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Why expect pupils to do that which we cannot do ourselves? The 
advice we remember is that which we get a little at a time and 
use. The teacher should criticize a few things at a time and make 
sure that the criticism is understood and the corrections made. It 
is not how many times you bang with a hammer, but the direction 
of the blow that drives the nail home. Criticism should not be 
talk for talk’s sake; but that is just what it is when there is too 
much of it at once. Ideas come from the teacher’s mouth and 
wander off in the air or out the window. It is not how much you 
say, but what finds a home in the pupil’s mind that counts. It is 
a mistake to mark all the errors in a composition, unless it is one 
of such excellence that the errors are few. The worse the com- 
position the more it is plastered with red ink and those pupils who 
need the most encouragement receive the most discouragement. 
The teacher should not be afraid to leave some mistakes unmarked 
on the ground that wrong habits will thus be strengthened. Mark- 
ing all mistakes does not mean removing all mistakes. It may 
mean removing none. And accomplishing something is better 
than accomplishing nothing. The rule to follow is to mark a few 
mistakes at a time and follow them up to make sure they are 
corrected. 

3. Criticism should be fresh in the mind of the pupil when he 
most needs it; that is, at the time he makes the next effort. All 
compositions should be kept in a loose-leaf notebook in the order 
in which they are written. ‘The teacher should summarize at the 
end of the first composition a few faults and he should insist that 
pupils refer to them just before making the next effort and that 
there be no repetition of the same mistakes. This should be con- 
tinued through all the compositions written during the term or 
year and the teacher should not simply mark the main faults in 
each composition, but continually refer to the lists of previous 
mistakes to keep a check upon repetitions. If the teacher corrects 
a few mistakes at a time and insists upon no repetitions, a great 
many will be corrected during a year or a school course. Errors 
which are common to all or many pupils should be corrected 
on the blackboard before the entire class and all should be re- 
quired to note them and refer to them just before writing again. 
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If compositions are written in the classroom, as they frequently 
should be, the teacher can supervise the process and make sure 
that instructions are followed. 

In oral composition or public speaking, criticisms may be made 
before the class if this is done with a tactful manner and a kindly 
spirit. All pupils should be required to write the criticisms down 
in a special place in their notebooks, to refer to them continually 
in the preparation of material and to use them in its presentation, 
so that they function in a steady improvement of work. Some- 
times pupils may be required to write their own criticisms of 
the speeches of their classmates. and the teacher may collect them 
and comment on them before the class. If this is done without 
mentioning the name of the student-critic, it will overcome the 
reluctance of pupils to criticize each other. 

In both written and oral composition, the teacher should keep 
a statistical record of mistakes and warn classes beforehand against 
those which prove most common. He should emphasize and 
explain the most important qualities of composition, such as 
selection of material, unity, coherence, clearness, and interest, 
before pupils start their first piece of work for him; and he should 
remember that such instruction will function best if pupils take 
notes and refer to them just before and while doing the work. 
The writer has seen excellent results secured from instructing 
pupils in how to find, select, organize, and present material at the 
beginning of a term and reiterating these principles in the criticism 
throughout the term. 

The principles here stated have been applied to written and 
oral composition, but the writer believes that teachers in other 
fields will find that they function there as well. 

If the desire for improvement is aroused through proper motiva- 
tion, if corrections are given few at a time and followed up, and if 
the way to improve is fresh in the mind of the pupil at the time it 
is needed, then teachers will not merely be giving criticism, but 
also getting it over. 















































OF THE READING OF BOOKS 


LUCY H. McDONALD 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





It is told of a perfectly inexperienced teacher, one year young 
and from some wild or other, that she left the classroom of an ultra- 
modern professor (who had been working for two hours by the 
hyperbole method on the use of textbooks) with the remark that 
she had never seen till that day that it is absolutely wrong to read 
a book! 

It seems sometimes that many of our pupils have drawn the 
same conclusion—not, of course, from the same cause. At any 
rate, if they do not think it wrong, they act as if they did. In other 
words, it is a monstrous task to induce pupils to feel that first, 
last, and nearly always, the English course demands acquaint- 
ance with the English tongue through reading, reading, reading. 

For this reason, every means the English teacher can employ 
to create the reading atmosphere and to induce the reading habit 
should be treasured. The courses laid out by the colleges have 
been of great benefit both to themselves and to the secondary 
schools. We owe the first committees on standardizing thanks, 
for they certainly made our reading requirements more definite 
and meaningful. The reading requirements could not, of course, 
stop at this point, vantage ground though it was. The secondary 
schools could not always find the college entrance requirements 
sufficient. Other lists must be furnished, other inducements to 
read. By all means, a list of books with their authors should be 
furnished from which the pupil selects from time to time, perhaps 
one each month, the book he prefers to read, or thinks he wishes 
to read. Another list might be made of authors and their works 
arranged for a survey of English or American literature. The 
Bureau of Education at Washington offers a number of interesting 
and alluring lists. These placed about the room often induce 
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young people to read—the full list in some cases. I have known 
pupils to copy these lists for summer reading. 

Another method I have found of inestimable value to high- 
school pupils is to offer to each pupil, near the beginning of the 
school year, an author to read as carefully as possible during the 
winter—each pupil selecting, of course, a different author. Our 
special subject in the second year is the story—the newspaper 
during the first twelve weeks and during the remainder story- 
telling and the short story coming in its proper place in their readings 
from American literature. The special authors of these pupils 
are short-story writers—as far as possible American. 

In the third year, the special form carried along with the survey 
of English literature is the drama, and, as far as possible, the special 
author is a dramatist, English or American or French. 

The fourth year has English and American literature through 
the special study of the essay and novel, with special authors 
according. I do not hold strictly to this but offer authors from 
other lands also, French and Russian especially. 

I should like to commend the “special author’’ plan for high- 
school students. It gives the pupil opportunity—another oppor- 
tunity—to read systematically. He first makes out a bibliography, 
an available bibliography—in some cases, buying for himself all the 
author’s works. He must read a “‘life’’ of his author, some critical 
comment from a magazine or book, and as many of the works as 
hecan. He feels that he has an opportunity to become thorough in 
a small way, for much of his reading has seemed superficial, merely 
touching the high lights. He determines to dig deep. The joy 
of having done something with an unusual degree of thoroughness 
cannot be matched by any other feeling he has yet experienced. 
He finds he always has a subject of conversation with friends and 
homefolk. Many stories have I heard told with eager interest of 
someone found who went to school with Lew Wallace; or who saw 
Booth Tarkington; or who heard Emerson lecture; or who came 
across van Dyke in a little Canadian inn; or who heard Cable 
read one of his stories; or who visited Harris’ home in Atlanta; or 
went to Longfellow’s grave; or saw Irving’s home, etc. 










































OF THE READING OF BOOKS gI 


The special-author reader even writes to his living author, 
as van Dyke the kindhearted, Cable the patient, John Fox, Jr., 
the painstaking admonisher of youth, and others could testify. 

And all through the year he “stands up” for his author. When 
the class is assigned a conversation on special authors—or his 
humor or early traits or birthplace and burial place or charm 
and power of his leading characters or strange plots, the young 
readers enter with interest and almost amusing pride, really a sense 
of personal ownership, sometimes strangely pitting Conan Doyle 
against Tolstoi, Mark Twain against Emerson, or Carlyle gravely 
to box Joel Chandler Harris. Odd comparisons arise that serve 
the teacher to lead into the realm of the critic who must ever be 
armed with true standards of taste and judgment. A lesson of 
this kind, followed up with the principles of criticism, helps them 
to begin to know the value of comparison. 

Near the end of the year, the “Essay on Burns” prepares them 
somewhat for their long “‘biographical essay”’ on their special authors. 
The high, fine tone of appreciation of a new friend comes almost 
of itself. Each one puts forth his best effort to impress his author 
on his mates. 
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WHAT I OWE TO MY COUNTRY! 

What flag is more beautiful than Old Glory? What music is more 
thrilling than “The Star Spangled Banner?” Every American knows 
the significance of our national hymn and colors. To foreigners, who 
immigrate to this country, they mean vastly more. These people 
come from lands where there are poverty and oppression, from lands 
where there is not enough work and what work there is, is poorly paid. 
Foreigners love and appreciate America. They feel it a great privilege 
to become her citizens. There is one race which owes more to America 
than any other. That is the Jewish people, who, though cosmopolitan 
in their adaptability, have been for centuries driven and persecuted 
wherever they tried to establish themselves. To them America is a 
Paradise. Here, only, they breathe the pure air of Freedom and are 
allowed that which is dearest to the human being, /iberty. 

The following is not something that I have read, studied, or 
observed; it is my actual experience. My earliest recollection is of 
a small hut with a thatched roof in a little village across the Atlantic, 
where men are clad in heavy linen homespuns, and women wear myriad- 
colored dresses. This hut was scantily furnished, and contained a 
living-room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. The furniture was rude 
and unpainted and the floor was nothing more than the moist cold 
earth. Surrounding the house was a small plot of land from which 
we earned our livelihood. Our days were calm and peaceful, but it 
was very difficult to make both ends meet. 

Groups of men used to gather at our house. They would talk 
about a “Golden Land” far away, where one could make money easily, 
and where one’s children could have great educational opportunities 
and maybe—Who could tell?—become lawyers or physicians. How 
I loved to listen to these tales. Many times I would picture that 
country in my mind, wishing I were fortunate enough to live there. 
I could not even hope to enter a school in my native land. Girls did 
not need an education; if they could do housework and farm work, 
that was sufficient. 

*A high-school graduation essay, sent to the Journal by the girl-author’s 


teacher, Miss Katharine Upham Peirce, Providence, R.I. 
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When I was seven years old, my dream was to become a reality. 
At last we were to sail for America. We sold our little farm and, taking 
some belongings, we set out with small means but high spirits to become 
America’s adopted children. How distinctly I recollect the last night 
aboard the ship! It was so late in the evening that we could see nothing 
in the distance but the great expanse of water below and the clear 
sky above. Almost all the passengers were assembled on the deck. 
With the happy thought of arriving at our destination, we could not 
help feeling the sadness which was very apparent in many of our fellow- 
passengers. There were people of many nationalities; some were old 
and some were young—mothers with small children, girls in their teens 
and even gray-haired men—all with earnest gaze turned toward the 
land which promised food and shelter. What welcome would they 
receive? What was it that had induced them to leave home, friends, 
relatives, to seek protection under the Stars and Stripes ? 

Our choice of a location quickly made, I soon entered a primary 
school and was very eager to become an American citizen. It was 
difficult at the outset when I could not speak a single English word. 
My first teacher was very kind to me and did her best to teach me the 
language. She would not allow the pupils to laugh when I made some 
ridiculous mistake, but encouraged me to persevere. I shall never 
forget the first selection I commited to memory, “The Civic Creed,” 
which runs, “God hath made of one blood all nations of men; and 
we are his children, brothers and sisters all.” Child as I was, I 
understood the meaning of those wonderful words. I realized that 
America was indeed a country where this is true. Here no discrimi- 
nation is made between Jew and Christian; they are brother and 
sister. 

The years sped by and I received my grammar-school diploma. 
English High School was my choice, and in perfect truth I can say 
that it has been a second home to me. I have made many friends 
among the students. I appreciate the willingness of the teachers to 
help me and the personal interest many of them have taken in my 
work. The four years I have spent within the walls of old English 
have not only given me an education, but have made me an American. 

This and more has America done for millions of immigrants through- 
out this grand and glorious country. She receives them all with open 
arms, offers them employment, education, citizenship—everything. 
What does she ask in return? Nothing but absolute loyalty and 
devotion. What a small payment for so great a debt! 
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You cannot know the gratitude I feel for America. The most 
eloquent words of mouth or pen are not powerful enough to express 
it. I love every star on that field of blue. I love every stripe of blood- 
red and snow-white, for America has given me an education, a home, 
a country, and a future. 

SADIE WUNSCH 
REPORTS OF SPEECH WEEK 

Plans under way on the part of the leaders of the Speech Movement 
for the national observance of Speech Week, November 6-12, and a 
recent letter to the secretary from the editorial department of the 
Literary Digest urging early formulation and announcement of plans 
for the next observance, make the more urgent an effective appeal to the 
readers of the English Journal. 

We request, herewith, everyone who has helped observe Speech 
Week recently or who has devised methods for follow-up work, to send 
full accounts at once to either the secretary or chairman of the national 
committee. Those who are modest, or who hesitate lest their methods 
seem not new, will please realize that only by having many, 
many materials for examination, can the committee formulate plans 
rich enough to meet the needs and interest of the average man, woman, 
and child in America. 

At a recent meeting of the leaders of the Speech Movement, it 
became apparent that the secretary should build archives, as it were, 
so that some day the Council may be in a position to present to the 
nation a valuable history or study of the movement. For this corner 
stone, we wish all types of material—newspaper clippings, posters, 
pledges, creeds, programs, plays, accounts, etc.—that we can possibly 
collect. 

Will you not help? 

CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON 

NORTHWESTERN HicH SCHOOL 

Detroit, Mica. 


THE PLAY-PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 

Barrie: Quality Street. 4 acts, 2 sets; 6 male, 12 female rdles. 
Extras. Period of Napoleonic Wars. Royalty, $50 a performance. 
Thirty-six rehearsals. 

Presented four times in auditorium seating 2,000 by Central High 
School, Washington, D.C. The illustrated edition was used to supple- 
ment prompt copy. Action was modified; some speeches shortened. 
Some costumes were made, others hired. 
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The production was remarkably effective from the viewpoint of the 
audiences. The performers derived training in taste and appreciation 
from association with a good literary play. Its daintiness and quaint- 
ness recommend it. Performers were chosen from the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation according to faithfulness in year’s work. The chief difficulties 
were securing and costuming the soldiers. Produced under the direction 
of Mrs. E. R. Walton. Previous plays: Captain Letterblair, The Man 
from Home. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 
Chairman of the National Council Committee on Plays 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WORM WILL TURN! 
Mr. Epriror: 


I rise to remark in language which is plain that there are a lot of us 
in New York City, and possibly between here and the Pacific upon one 
side and New Brunswick on the other, who wish to advertise through 
your columns for another job. It appears that we are now distinctly 
out of place. We have been calling ourselves ‘“‘teachers of English,” 
and the military, city, state, and national census bureaus have put us 
down as men. 

The first article in the November English Journal begins: 

I suppose no teacher of English ever completed with her class the study of a 
Shakespearean play, etc. 

Ye gods and little fishes! Why are we poor men who still teach 
English left so stranded in the educational system, so solitary, so unusual, 
so quite out of the ordinary, that our very existence is ignored as “men,” 
and that we find ourselves referred to individually and collectively as her ? 

In another article in the same number of the English Journal, 
on page 525, we find the following examples of present-day use of 
pronouns: 

Of all the professions in existence the teacher’s is considered the most 
humdrum. The complaint is usually made by the teacher herself. 

Wow! Equal suffrage has brought it about that not only English 
teachers but also all teachers are feminine. Alas, then we who thought 
ourselves ‘‘men,” and still “‘teachers,’”’ must belong to that class known 
as “‘old women of both sexes.”’ 

Your article says: 


If her roseate visions are limited. .... She grits her teeth and resolves 
to take full vengeance on the next dullard that annoys her. 
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You see that dire prophecy that the American schools might become 
feminized has come true. The English Journal, the leading educational 
publication for all high-school teachers of English, speaks of English 
teachers as her’s, and of all teachers in general as she’s. We are no 
longer ‘‘he-men” but ‘“‘she-men.”’ 

Your article continues: 

The real diagnosis is this: she needs variety in her work. No good teacher 
can ever teach the same lesson twice in the same way and retain her self- 
respect. She may get equal results with her pupils—very probably she does 
—but she is killing her own joy in active creation and becomes only the faithful 
imitator of herself. 

Jumping Jupiter! And poor old hobbling Hephaestus! What a 
deluge of she’s and her’s and herself’s! 

Let us at once revise all our English textbooks and rule out all 
he’s, him’s, and himself’s. This is the day of “shel” 

But, Mr. Editor, isn’t there a real danger, now in existence, if the 
time has come when the masculine vigor, the stalwart manliness, the 
virile force of Browning, of Carlyle, of Dickens, of Scott, of Shakespeare, 
of Webster, of Burke, of Macaulay, and of Lincoln—if the works of all 
these writers are presented to American boys, and to American girls, 
so generally by women that our leading English publication feels con- 
strained to speak of the teacher of English as she and her ? 

If that condition does not exist, and if there are still many real men 
worthy of their own self-respect and worthy of the respect of the com- 
munities in which they live—if there are such men still teaching English 
in our schools, ought you not in your publication to begin your leading 
article somewhat as follows, to meet the real condition of affairs: 

I suppose no teacher of English ever completed with her, his, or its class 

the study of a Shakespearean play... . . 
Ought you not to use in your article on the “Daily Grind,” instead of 
an avalanche of “her’s” and “‘she’s,”” some method of “pronounizing”’ 
your work that will reach all classes? I suggest the following for the 
second paragraph: 

The real diagnosis is this: She needs variety in its work. No good teacher 
can ever teach the same lesson twice in the same way and retain his self- 
respect. She may get equal results with ifs pupils—very probably he does 
—but she is killing its own joy in active creation and becomes only the faithful 
imitator of “‘hisself.”’ 


‘ 


Mr. Editor, nothing makes me ‘‘madder” than to have a teacher, 
and especially a teacher of English, referred to as being commonly, 
ordinarily, universally, and eternally “she.”’ Can’t you at least, as a 
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Chicago publication, follow Mrs. Young’s Chicagoese and refer to 
teachers of English as hiser’s and himer’s? We suggest “‘shim”’ for the 


plural. 
Yours truly, 
FREDERICK H. LAw 
STUYVESANT HicH ScHOOL 
NEw York City 


A BIBLE PAGEANT 


It began with the principal. She was obsessed with the idea that a 
pageant based on the Bible would be a great event with our melting-pot 
high-school population. The idea took fire with the head of the English 
department, with the head of the art department, with the director of 
music, with the teacher of gymnastics, with the teachers in charge of 
the dramatic clubs, with the rest of the faculty, and, of course, with 
the members of the three flourishing dramatic clubs of the school. 

At the beginning there was nothing but the idea. At the end there 
was a book of the pageant made from the Bible; there was music, selected 
from Hebrew chants, from symphonies, and from chorals; there were 
improvised costumes, lovely as Tissot’s paintings; there were dances as 
ravishing as Saul or Herod could have wished. There was even an 
infant Moses whose mother had been one of the girls. She dressed 
herself as Miriam and carried him in the Pharaoh group. 

Kings and Men we called it because after the story of Adam and Eve, 
told to a stageful of pastoral people, the voice of Samuel dominated the 
scenes. “And ye shall cry out in that day because of the King which ye 
shall have chosen you, but the Lord will not hear you in that day.” 
Saul, Solomon, Herod, with their courts, all presented the human 
struggle at crucial moments. Truly those words of Samuel come to us 
with new significance in these days when “kings depart.” 

Two performances were given. Two hundred girls and more than 
fifty teachers worked with the precision of intelligent co-operation. The 
result was beautiful beyond our wildest dreams. The audience brought 
with it a background to be expected in a largely Jewish community, 
and the children played their parts with the sincerity and power which 
youth can give to dramatic representation. 

It is a good thing for faculties and students to pull together on a 
common problem. It is a better thing when that problem is as rich 
in possibilities as a worthy pageant from the English Bible. 


OxtIvE Ery HArtT 
SoutH PHILADELPHIA HicH ScHOOL FoR GIRLS 




































EDITORIAL 


A signed article by the European correspondent of a metro- 
politan newspaper with a very large circulation, which appeared 
recently, begins by stating that Senator McCormick 
of Chicago has completed his visit to western European 
capitals but that he will not talk about his impressions. 
The article then proceeds through two columns to dilate on what 
the Senator would have said, “ probably”’ believes, etc. How many 
readers of the aforesaid newspaper, think you, assayed this piece 
of fiction at its true value, asthus? M. the reporter gets a message 
directing him to interview Senator McCormick and send so many 
words to his paper. The Senator, for reasons of his own, prefers, 
for the time being, to keep his thoughts to himself. But the 
paper wants news. Also M. the reporter wants pay for a “‘story.”’ 
Why should enterprise, imagination, and cast-iron nerve hesitate 
at so small an obstacle? Will not the reading public enjoy taking 
a chance on what the Senator thinks? Anyway, are there not the 
two columns of words to the credit of the undaunted journalist— 
and do they not read well ? 

Such incidents are common in newspaperdom, as all observers 
know. Indeed the publishers and copywriters pride themselves 
on just this type of achievement. ‘Bill has gone home, leaving 
that divorce-court story in his desk, you say? Well, Tom, write 
it up. You know what would happen—and make it spicy!” 
A well-known war correspondent, who reported the Russo-Japanese 
War, boasted in a public lecture that the brief cablegrams which 
he sent from day to day, often consisting of only a dozen words, 
were good for two pages of print. Maps, histories, encyclopedias, 
and untrammeled imagination supplied the details. 

On one occasion Lyman Abbott delivered a Sunday afternoon 
address in the course of which he spoke at some length of the evils 
inherent in modern journalistic methods. He admitted, he said, 
that accounts of crime could not be entirely suppressed but they 


Defend 
the Gate 
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should be restrained and serious and intended only to provide the 
public with the information necessary to enable it to deal intel- 
ligently with social problems. Glaring headlines in the most 
important city paper announced the next morning that Dr. Abbott 
approved of the publication of stories of crime. The text below 
was a triumphant ‘‘we told you so,’”’ making it appear that the 
whole address was an extenuation of the practices of the paper. 
The actual intention of the speaker was reversed and an utterly 
false impression of his position was conveyed. And he had no 
recourse! 

Teachers of English, we may suppose, are aware of the conditions 
which these incidents serve to illustrate. Their own training 
ought to enable them to read the daily paper with restraint and 
discrimination. What is their duty as regards their pupils? 
Professor Scott, in his address before the National Council 
in November, 1913, called attention forcibly to the “‘ Undefended 
Gate” and urged that definite steps be taken to provide a systematic 
and effective defense. He would have all pupils whose years 
permit directed in the careful examination, for a few lessons each 
year, of the papers which circulate in the community. How many 
schools now observe such a practice? The study of periodicals 
is undoubtedly growing more common. Does this take the place 
of training in the proper use of the newspaper? Is there any 
training more essential to a sane Americanism than that? What, 
dear reader, are you going to do about it ? 


The past twenty years have witnessed a remarkable advance in 
our methods of teaching English. The radical change in the nature 
On Improving Of the subjects for themes, the ever-increasing atten- 
Our Teaching tion paid to oral composition, the greater stress now 
of English placed upon the matter of directing the students’ 
outside reading, are all attempts to bring school work into 
closer harmony with the life our pupils are living and will live 
in the world outside of the school. Such changes, we believe, 
bear witness of the vitality of our work; and possibly the next two 
decades will mark an even greater advance. ‘Today, however, our 
most pressing need is not for any sweeping changes in the curriculum 
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but for greater power and efficiency in using the materials near at 
hand. We must master and develop the territory we now possess. 

Thus, all of us need a far wider acquaintance with our subject 
matter; we are too prone to go before our classes with a meager 
preparation for the immediate needs of the hour when we might 
have the privilege of directing and inspiring our students by our 
ever-increasing mastery of the subject in hand. We fall far short of 
our highest possibilities when our teaching fails to show our pupils 
that we are their earnest and progressive fellow-students. Woe to 
the teacher who chronically asks, ‘What is the assignment for 
today ?”’ 

Again we need especially an ever-increasing mastery of the best 
methods and devices in the presentation of our subject-matter. 
We teachers are all engaged in the transportation business; to 
put it in the American language, it is our business to see that our 
subject-matter gets across to our pupils. How lamentably all of 
us fail in driving home firmly any large portion of what we teach! 
We must give more thought and care to this matter of the effect- 
ive presentation of our subject, for success here comes only with 
sweat and blood. Recently a certain teacher who is widely known 
for his ability in devising excellent subjects for themes declared 
that with an hour’s hard work he could produce three or four 
topics; but these topics, be it said, are worth all the toil they 
have cost. 

We need, too, a more catholic spirit of co-operation and a more 
perfect emulation of Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford of whom we are 
told that ‘‘ gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.”’ 
as prompt as we should be in putting into practice the many excel- 
ent suggestions we find in our educational journals. Furthermore, 
to speak with frankness in our own fraternity, we are easily 
deterred, sometimes by modesty, but more frequently by inertia, 
from putting into writing such suggestions as we might well offer 
to the fellow-crafts of our order. All too frequently we spend our 
days in preaching the gospel of the art of composition and then 
make little or no attempt to exemplify these precepts in practice. 

Month after month, this same force of inertia, to call it by its 
kindest name, keeps us from learning the lessons we might gain by 
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visiting the classes of other teachers of our subject. Sometimes 
these visits will kindle in us a renewed zeal for our work and will 
bring us a clearer perception of finer methods of presenting our 
thought; or, again, through their very weakness and shortcomings 
they may drive home for us some very important precept which we 
too have been neglecting. Like our friends the ministers, we 
teachers often suffer a prolonged and unvaried diet of our own ideas. 

Finally we can accomplish much both for ourselves and for 
others by a hearty and generous co-operation in the various pro- 
jects carried on by the National Council and by our various state 
and local associations. By pooling our experiences and observa- 
tions, by conducting under widely varying conditions these numer- 
ous and valuable experiments, and by passing on our results to 
the clearing-house of some central committee for discussion and 
final formulation, we may do our modest bit toward making English 
the best-taught subject in the curriculum. Will we do it? 


H. G. PAvuL 






















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT ATLANTIC CITY 


In accordance with tradition the National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold a program meeting in connection with the Department 
of Superintendence at Atlantic City, March second and third. As 
the subjoined program shows, two strong sessions are assured. The 
meetings will be held in the library of the Hotel Traymore, with 
Dr. T. W. Gosling, of the Wisconsin State Department of Education, 
Vice-President of the Council, in the chair. 


WEDNESDAY, March 2, 1921 
2:00 P.M. 


Tuomas W. GosLinc, Vice-President, presiding 

“One Phase of Oral English,” A. H. Kruc, Principal, Eastern High 
School, Baltimore 

“Speech Year,” KENNINGTON L. THompson, Principal, Public School 
No. 11, Jersey City 

“The Composition Teacher’s Load,” E. L. MILter, Principal, Northern 
High School, Detroit 

“Humanism and the Teaching of English,” CHARLES G. OscGoop, 
Princeton University 


TuHurspDAy, March 3 
2:00 P.M. 


Tuomas W. GosLinc, Vice-President, presiding 

“The English Teacher’s Opportunities in the Junior High School,” 
SARAH E. Sruons, Central High School, Washington, D.C. 

“Standardization in English,” Joun L. Haney, President, Central 
High School, Philadelphia 

“The Administration of Tests,’ C. C. Cerrarn, Assistant Principal, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit 

“Four Years of English in the Secondary School,’”’ Max J. HERZBERG, 
Central High School, Newark, N.J. 
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NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 


The eighth annual meeting of the North Dakota Association of 
English Teachers was held at the Grand Forks High School on Novem- 
ber 10 and 11, 1920, in connection with the State Educational Asso- 
ciation. Miss Allie Dickson, of Dickinson, presided at the various 
meetings in an especially pleasing and helpful way. 

Among the various matters discussed was the subject of “Minimum 
Requirements in Mechanics of High-School English.” The formal 
paper on the subject was read by Miss Door, of the Fargo High School. 
She set forth the very practical idea that promotion from one class to 
another should never be made unless certain minimum requirements 
had been mastered, and showed how in the four years of high-school 
work a satisfactory degree of proficiency in these elementary matters 
might be assured. She also maintained that excellent students who 
did not need these mechanical drills should be put in a class by them- 
selves so that their time might be given to other matters which would 
be more interesting and profitable for them. The paper aroused a 
good deal of discussion and brought out many practical suggestions as to 
ways and means. 

Another subject which aroused much interest was that of oral 
English. Miss Ames, of Devils Lake, presented a paper on “The 
Socialized Recitation””—by which the class work is carried on somewhat 
in the manner of a club or society in which each member is supposed to 
take part. A second phase of this matter was presented by Miss Patton, 
of Jamestown, who discussed the use of the magazine. She gave a 
report of actual experiments conducted by her with the fourth-year 
English class. It seemed to be the general feeling of the teachers 
present that her plan had excellent possibilities not only in the fourth 
year but in the other years as well. In connection with this same sub- 
ject, Professor John A. Taylor, of the University, made a plea for 
training in oral reading; and Miss Reeley, of the Grand Forks High 
School, and Professor A. P. Arvold, of the Agricultural College, made 
practical suggestions in regard to the presentation of plays. Professor 
Rickaby, of the University, especially emphasized the possibility of 
stimulating interest by simple pageants which might in many cases be 
composed by the students themselves. 

It was decided to attempt to have four meetings during the coming 
vear, one in each of the four districts into which the state has been 
divided by the State Educational Association. The whole meeting was 
characterized by much enthusiasm and a fine feeling of fellowship. 
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Officers for the following year: Professor Taylor of the University 
was selected president; Miss Hoag of Larimore, vice-president; and 
Miss Laycock of the University High School, secretary-treasurer. 
Dean Squires of the University was chosen as director of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English convened in the Moot Court Room of the Law Building 
of the Law School of the University of Illinois on November 19 
at 9:00 A.M. The president of the Association, after calling the meeting 
to order, spoke informally, emphasizing the idea that better speech 
week should be expanded into better speech year, by means of thoughtful, 
organized, persistent effort. The first objective to be sought is distinct 
articulation, to be secured by a refusal to tolerate in class work indistinct 
speech and by special drill. The second objective is the elimination of 
gross errors by means of training the tongueandear. The third objective 
is clearer organization of material, more effective sentences, the enriching 
of the vocabulary, and the acquiring of a more effective diction. 

Upon the conclusion of the president’s address, the secretary gave 
his annual report. The nominating committee, previously appointed, 
brought in the following nominations: for president, Miss Essie Chamber- 
lain of Oak Park; secretary, E. C. Baldwin of the University of Illinois; 
treasurer, Miss Zada Thornsburg, of the Urbana High School; and as 
members of the executive committee Miss Florence Crocker, of LaSalle 
(1923), Miss Nancy Lowry, of Alton (1923), Miss Olive Bear, of Decatur 
(1922), and Miss Alma Hamilton, of Normal (1922). 

The session then proceeded to the reading and discussion of papers, 
or more precisely, to the reading of papers, for the program was again 
so overcrowded that little discussion was possible. The program was 
as follows: 

MORNING SESSION, 9-12 
President’s Address—MiIss FLORENCE V. SKEFFINGTON, Eastern Illinois State 

Normal School, Charleston. 

Secretary’s Report—Proressor E. C. BALDwIn, University of Lllinois. 
Objectives as a Basis for Curriculum Reconstruction—PrRincipaL L. W. 

HANNA, Centralia. 

Report of Committee on Curriculum Reconstruction: A. Literary Attitudes 
and Reactions in Boys and Girls—Miss Essie CHAMBERLAIN, Oak Park. 
B. Error Elimination—Miss SusAN WILCOX, SPRINGFIELD. 
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Discussion of report: Results of Testing English Composition in Illinois High 
Schools—Mr. A. W. CLEVENGER, Assistant High School Visitor, University 
of Illinois. 

Discussion, led by Mr. O. A. ENGLISH, ROBINSON. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2-5 
Minimum List of Books for First-Year Literature—Miss CLara N. HAWKEs, 
Decatur. 
Discussion: “‘Better Speech Year” 
Better Sentences—PrincrpaL R. L. SANDwickK, Highland Park. 
Better Vocabulary—Miuss ISABEL MCKINNEY, Charleston. 
Practical Classroom Methods in Oral English—Muiss ExizA Tuomas, 
DECATUR. 
E. C. BALDwin, Secretary 


ENGLISH SECTION, THE VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


At the November meeting of the Conference in Richmond the 
English Section program, devoted to a number of timely and practical 
problems, was unusually interesting. Owing to illness, the president, 
Mr. J. R. L. Johnson, of Radford Normal, was unable to be present. 
In his absence Miss Ray Van Vort, of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, presided. 

Miss Lucy Henderson, of Bellevue Junior High School, Richmond, 
sketched the history of Better Speech Week from its inception in 1918 
at Kansas City to the present, and told in detail of how it was observed 
in Richmond schools this year. The work of the pupils of the junior high 
schools and of John Marshall High School, consisting of plays, parades, 
and better speech slogans outside of class and an intensive campaign in 
class, was, in the opinion of the speaker, of very definite and real value 
in arousing genuine enthusiasm for purer spoken English as a patriotic 
duty on the part of pupils and the community in general. 

“To what extent can poetic appreciation be taught in the high 
school?” Dr. J. L. Hall, of William and Mary, and Professor A. A. 
Kern, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, discussed this question in 
two addresses replete with humor and sympathy. Dr. Hall asserted: 
“Poetic appreciation cannot be taught; it may be caught.” He 
eloquently inveighed against the obsolete custom of literary vivisection 
by analyzing, diagramming, parsing, and transposing such living gems 
as Poe’s “Annabel Lee.’”’ He declared that true appreciation of the 
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beauty of verse can be “caught” only from a teacher inspired and 
imbued with the divine frenzy of the poet. Professor Kern presented 
the replies of twenty of his pupils to whom he had submitted this ques- 
tion. He stressed the verdict of one young lady, who decided after 
mature deliberation that poetic appreciation may be imparted even 
in the high school by a gifted teacher, mainly through “vivid, sympathetic 
reading.” 

President R. E. Blackwell, of Randolph-Macon, in his remarks on 
the educative value of an outline in teaching composition, was inclined 
to believe that pupils should not be expected to make outlines as the 
first step in developing a topic in writing. Rather should they be 
encouraged to pour out all their ideas in any form and then to reshape 
and rearrange, eliminate and revise, constructing an accompanying 
outline almost simultaneously with the completion of the product. 
He further suggested that everyone, the adult as well as the pupil, 
will profit by writing every article three times, with an interval of at 
least a day between each draft. 

The most effective scientific tests for the measurement of English 
composition are yet to be invented, according to Professor F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, who discussed this phase of the new pedagogy. The Hillegas 
Scale, Thorndyke’s Extension, the Willing Scale, and the Harvard- 
Newton Scale all represented, he said, successive steps advancing toward 
the ideal instrument which will afford a standard scale for every grade 
and eliminate possible errors due to the uncertain quantity of the 
teacher’s personal bias. The speaker believed that the scale ultimately 
to be evolved will be entirely objective in its application. Of com- 
pelling interest was Professor Fitzpatrick’s account of the project being 
worked out in this field by the teachers and pupils of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Here the speaker took occasion to urge that Virginia teachers 
engineer a project of their own during the coming year. 

Space does not permit an adequate report of the valuable ideas 
advanced by Professor W. L. Harrell, of the Maury High School, in his 
talk on “The Place and Function of Literary and Debating Societies 
in the High School.”’ 

The program as a whole was stimulating and inspiring in no small 
degree, and steps were taken by the English Section which, it may be 
reasonably hoped, will result in the best meeting yet next year. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: Miss Ray Van Vort, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va., president; Professor 
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A. A. Kern, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., 
vice-president; and Professor W. L. Harrell, Maury High School, 
Norfolk, Va., secretary. 

WALTER F. BEVERLY 


ACTIVITIES IN NEW YORK STATE 


The English Section of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
as the local organization in that state is known, is decidedly active, as is 
evident from the following program carried out November 23 and 24: 


TUESDAY MORNING 


President, Epwrin B. RicHarps, State Department of Education; 
vice-president, SARAH A. THomAS, Chazy Central Rural School. 

g:0o—Opening Remarks. President of the Section. 

9:15—‘‘Project Teaching in English.”” Dr. CHARLES R. GASTON, 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 

9:45-12:00—Round Table Discussions. Chairman, SARAH A. 
Tuomas, Chazy Central Rural School, vice-president of the Section. 

9:45—‘‘Supervising a High-School Paper.”” Maprezia H. Turti1e, 
Dunkirk High School. 

10:00—Discussion led by Norman Frick, Central High School, 
Syracuse. 

10:30—‘“English in Relation to Vocational Guidance.’ 
E. Henry, Central High School, Binghamton. 

10:45—Discussion led by J. M. Sprnninc, West High School, 
Rochester. 

11:15—‘‘Projects in the High School.’”’ Miss E. S. Payne, Utica 
Free Academy. 

11:30—Discussion led by J. STEvENs Kapescu, Albany High School. 


, 


CARRIE 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


2:00—Business meeting. 

3:00—‘*The Speed of the Day.” Dr. W. K. Wickes, Syracuse. 

4:00—Double session. 

“Elementary English and Project Teaching.’’ Question Box. 
ARLINE DENISON, Potsdam State Normal School. 

“Secondary Examinations in English.” Question Box. Mrs. 
EUGENE Smwons, State Department of Education. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING 


9:00—‘‘Separation of Composition and Literature in the High 
School.” MatitpA T. Karnes, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo. 

9:30—‘‘ The Dislike of Jordan.””’ C.H. Warp, Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. 

10:30—Joint Session with the School Libraries Section. 

11:45—Reception of the new president and other officers. 

The English Section is now planning to issue a leaflet like that of 
the New England and Illinois Associations. They are accepting sub- 
scriptions, taking fifty cents for the first four numbers. The business 
manager is F. W. Treible, Utica Free Academy, Utica, New York. 

The State Department of Education has brought out a little four- 
page folder of “Suggestions to Those Beginning to Teach English.”’ 
It contains very much simple, sane advice and the titles of books most 
helpful in the various branches of English work. Some such leaflet 
should be put in the hands of every beginner in our field. 


NEBRASKA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Nebraska teachers of English met in Omaha, November 4, in 
connection with the Nebraska State Teachers Association. Mr. J. T. 
House, of the Wayne Normal School, president of the Council, presided. 
The general theme of the program was the possibilities of literature for 
social and ethical instruction. Accordingly, stress was laid on the 
awakening in the child of a social consciousness. 

The following program was presented: “Literature and the Love 
of the Land,” Dr. Hartley B. Alexander, University of Nebraska; 
“ Appreciation,” Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University; “ Reac- 
tions of High-School Students to Various Classics,’ Sarah T. Muir, 
Lincoln High School. Discussion by Nebraska teachers followed the 
talks of Dr. Alexander and Miss Muir. In both papers and discussion, 
attention was given to Nebraska writings, John G. Neidhart’s “Song 
of Hugh Glass,” “Song of Three Friends”; Keene Abbott’s “Wine o’ 
the Winds”; Willa Cather’s “O, Pioneers,” and “My Autonia,” to 
awaken an enthusiasm for literature. 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
The American School Citizenship League has announced its essay 
contest for 1920-21, open to students of all countries, as were those 
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before the Great War. There are really two contests, one for Seniors 
in normal schools and one for Seniors in secondary schools. In each 
group, prizes of $75, $50, and $25 are offered. The essays, which must 
not exceed 5,000 words in length, will be rated by a committee of eight 
widely-known school men and women. For the normal-school students, 
the topic is ‘‘ What Education Can Do to Secure Co-operation as against 
Competition between Nations’; for the secondary-school pupils, “‘The 
Essential Foundations of a Co-operating World.” Further particulars 
may be obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary American 
School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Completed essays must be mailed to her not later than June 1, 1921. 


TEACHERS SECURE A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


On November 2, the voters of California approved an amendment 
to the constitution requiring the state to contribute to the public schools 
each year an amount not less than $30 per pupil, and the counties 
amounts not less than $60 per pupil. All of the state money and 60 
per cent of the county money must be spent for teachers’ salaries. It is 
supposed California will now be able to establish a state-wide minimum 
of $1,300. The amendment was put upon the ballot by petition under 
the leadership of the State Teachers’ Association. In the campaign 
the teachers were cordially aided by the newspapers, movies, etc., but 
themselves furnished all the money. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


The great success of the National Council of Teachers of English 
has aroused the teachers of mathematics to the formation of a similar 
organization, with Mr. C. M. Austin, of the Oak Park (Illinois) High 
School, as president. This Council plans “to create a deeper pro- 
fessional interest among the teachers of mathematics, to bring about 
more solidarity and a better understanding among the various local 
associations of mathematics teachers, and to provide practice in the 
teaching of secondary-school mathematics.” John R. Clark, of the 
Lincoln School, New York City, has been elected editor of the official 
organ, the Mathematics Teacher. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
TWO NEW JOURNALS 

Of more than passing interest is the appearance of the first number 
of the new Journal of the National Education Association. It is called 
No. 1 of Volume X, inasmuch as it succeeds the News Bulletin issued 
during the nine years previous. The new journal, however, is a dignified 
three-column educational newspaper under the general editorship of 
Professor W. C. Bagley and editorial management of Mr. Joy E. Morgan. 
The most important feature of this first number is a leading article by 
the editor in which he discourses upon the first of a series of ten propo- 
sitions embodied in the current platform of the National Education 
Association, namely, a competent well-trained teacher in hearty accord 
with American ideals in every public-school position in the United States. 
Succeeding numbers will deal with the remaining planks in the platform. 
The new newspaper is well edited and well printed and will undoubtedly 
have a very great influence in determining the educational policies of 
the public schools of America during the next decade. It begins with 
a circulation of 60,000, which it is confidently expected will soon reach 
double that number. 

A second new publication is issued by the Board of Education of 
Detroit, with the title, The Detroit Journal of Education. This is under 
the charge of Charles L. Spain as editor, and C. C. Certain as managing 
editor, and is devoted to the interests of the intermediate and high 
schools of the city. The initial number, that of December, 1920, 
contains eight excellent articles besides many minor features. Among 
the contributors are President Burton, of the University of Michigan; 
Professor Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Professor Judd, Director of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. There are a number of plates and tables, prominent among 
which are the plans of the standard intermediate-school buildings to be 
erected in Detroit. English receives a large share of attention. The 
publication of a magazine of such quality and scope as this by the depart- 
ment of education of a city is of the greatest educational significance. 


THE BOOK LOVERS OF TOMORROW 


Professor Philander P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, contributes to The Bookman for January, a short but very 
suggestive article on the teaching of literature. He declares himself in 
sympathy with the effort of The Bookman to develop among boys and 
girls the habit of reading good literature. This habit must not be 
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displaced by that of going to the movies, although the wise teacher will 
know how to make the moving pictures assist in developing a taste for 
literature. There is distinct improvement in the choice of selections 
read in the high schools over the lists prepared some years ago by the 
Commission on College Entrance Requirements. Methods of teaching, 
too, are more vital. Stress is laid upon selections as a whole, and they 
are considered from the standpoint of interpretation rather than from 
that of minute examination of detail. The public libraries are giving 
very great assistance. So are the National Story Tellers’ League and 
the various reading circles and courses of study, including those arranged 
by the Bureau of Education. Much remains to be done. All must 
realize that textbooks are largely second-hand books. Students must 
be directed to the original books themselves. If boys and girls leaving 
school at fifteen have the habit of reading, know how to select their 
books, and read at least four good books a year, the generation growing 
up will constitute an educated community. 


THE DECAY OF ENGLISH PROSE 


In Modern Languages (British) for December, 1920, is to be found an 
article by G. F. Bridge which takes a pessimistic view of current English 
prose. The writer surveys books on politics, books of travel, the litera- 
ture of science, and finds in each case that present-day writers cannot 
bear comparison with the old masters. He presents a quotation from 
Tyndall, for example, and exclaims, ‘‘Is there a scientist living who 
can write like that?”’ The haste and pressure of modern life, he thinks, 
have done more than anything else to injure English prose. The loss is 
considerable, for a psychologist who could combine the expository powers 
of Huxley with the learning of James might make a fortune of his science. 
Whether Mr. Bridge is right, each must decide for himself. It is proper 
to remark, however, that styles change in the writing of prose as well 
as in dress and means of transportation. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH ONCE MORE 


One of the questions discussed at the summer session of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific Coast was “How to Correlate Latin and 
English.’’ Speaking on this topic, Professor A. P. McKinlay, of the 
Southern Branch of the University of California, remarked that first we 
must determine what correlation with English is. Certainly it must be 
understood to mean the actual use in the study of English of faets 
learned in Latin. Taking for his illustration the sentence, the speaker 
held that sentence analysis should begin with the earliest exercises in 
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Latin, primarily with the object of arriving at the meaning. Then 
should follow attention to instruction which involves unity, coherence, 
and emphasis. Punctuation and spelling should not be overlooked, nor 
the study of derivation. Such plans of correlation have been in operation 
in the Lincoln High School at Portland, Oregon, with what were thought 
to be excellent results. Latin is growing more popular, Those inter- 
ested in Professor McKinlay’s address will find it in the Classical Journal 
for March, 1920. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Bulletins No. 3 and No. 4 of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the University of Lllinois are entitled “Standard Requirements for 
Memorizing Literary Material,” by Velda C. Bamesberger, and ‘‘ Mental 
Tests for School Use,” by Charles E. Holley. Price 50 cents each. 
Both are of great practical value-—The Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton publishes weekly a Geographic News Bulletin, which is prepared for 
it by the National Geographic Society —The University of Oregon 
publication for September, 1920, is devoted to a study of The Mental, 
Pedagogical, and Physical Development of the Pupils of the Junior Division 
of the University High School, Eugene, Oregon, by Giles Murray Ruch. 
Price $1.00.—‘‘ The Facts of Poetry,” an address by Alfred Allan Kern 
is reprinted as a Bulletin of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.—Scholars visiting the British Museum will be glad to 
have A Siudeni’s Guide to the Manuscripts of the British Museum by 
Julius P. Gilson. This may be ordered of the Macmillan Company, 
New York.—Part III of the Shakespeare Dictionary by Arthur E. 
Baker, Borough Librarian, Taunton, England, is ready. This number 
is devoted to Macbeth. Julius Ceasar and As You Like It have been 
issued and The Tempest and Hamlet are ready for the press. Order 
through a bookseller or direct from the author.—Two helps for Speech 
Week, A Good English Program, by Lucile B. Barry, and The Downfall 
of Poor Speech, a play by Kate Alice White, are published by March 
Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, at twenty-five cents each.—‘‘The Spoken 
Drama,” by Clarence D. Thorpe, Director of Dramatics in the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, contains a bibliography on plays and play production, 
together with a brief introduction. This is University Extension Series, 
No. 5 of the University of Arizona.—The Certain Report on Siandard 
Library Organization and Equipment of Secondary Schools of Different 
Sizes may be had of the American Library Association or of the National 
Education Association on the payment of forty cents. This is the 
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standard report on the subject prepared by a large committee under 
the chairmanship of C. C. Certain, of the Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan.—A useful list of boys’ books based on the advice of 
men who recall what they liked as boys has been prepared by the School 
and Children’s Department of the Newark Public Library.—A well- 
organized pamphlet called Home Reading with School Credit is issued by 
the Youngstown Public School and the Youngstown Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, under the direction of Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian. 
The pamphlet contains a list of books for the grade, instructions to the 
teachers, an article explaining the plan, and a record sheet for each book 
in the grade.—The Little Theatre Review, A Fortnightly Survey published 
in New York, has reached Number 3 of Volume I.—The School Magazine, 
published by the Keene Normal Training School, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, for January, 1920, contains a number of sample compositions 
written by children in the elementary grades.—The Scroll, published by 
St. Ursula’s Academy at Toledo, is a good example of a students’ 
paper.—The Report of the Committee on Thrift Education of the National 
Council of Education, prepared by Arthur H. Chamberlain, may be had 
from the N.E.A. at Washington.—Recent pamphlets by the Junior 
Red Cross are entitled Production of Children’s Garments by Junior Red 
Cross Auxiliaries, Activilies of the Junior Red Cross in City, Town, and 
Rural Schools, Manual Training for Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries.— 
The Story of the Yale University Press, told by a friend, is presented in a 
handsome format to the friends of the Press.—A remarkable account of 
the advantages of the city of Decatur appears in a book of 192 pages 
prepared by pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
of the public schools. All who are interested in teaching English in 
connection with real situations will be interested in this compilation. 
Address Superintendent J. O. Engleman.—‘The Background of the 
Battle of the Books,” by Richard F. Jones is reprinted from Washington 
University Studies, Volume VII. Address the author.—Recent Bulletins 
issued by the Bureau of Education are as follows: “Publications Avail- 
able November, 1920,” “Report of Progress of the Subcommittee on 
College Instruction in Agriculture,” “‘ Junior High School Mathematics,” 
“Salaries in Universities and Colleges in 1920,” “Statistics of Public 
High Schools 1917-18,” “Reorganization of Science in Secondary 
Schools,’ “Development of Agricultural Instruction in Secondary 
Schools,” ‘‘The Eyesight of School Children,” “Requirements for the 
Bachelor’s Degree,” ‘‘Monthly Record of Current Educational 
Publications.” 
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PERSPECTIVE IN EDUCATION 

American teachers are in general very badly informed concerning 
the history of education in the United States and fail to grasp the 
significance of present-day problems because they do not see them in 
perspective. This is due partly to the fact that the available accounts 
of our educational evolution have been inadequate. Writers obsessed 
with the classical tradition preferred to describe the systems of Greece 
and Rome or handled our own educational past in too abstract and 
theoretical a fashion. 

There is every reason therefore to welcome Cubberley’s Public 
Education in the United States, which appears in the excellent series of 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. The book embodies the lectures 
which Professor Cubberley has been delivering to Sophomores, as an 
introductory course in education, for the past twelve years and bears 
throughout the marks of having been carefully wrought. 

The author conceives his task to be that of providing a background 
for the interpretation of current problems in education and hence 
stresses the idea of struggle and achievement as the American commu- 
nity gradually came to a consciousness of its future and its needs. Stop- 
ping for but a glance at the European background to note how our early 
schools arose out of the Renaissance and the Protestant Revolt, the 
author proceeds to his main thesis, that from instruments of religion our 
schools have been gradually changed into instruments of the state. 
The Puritans alone of the early colonists assumed the attitude that the 
community should be compelled to maintain schools for all children. 
With the Revolution and the Constitution came the conception of non- 
interference with religion but no action as to schools. A public-school 
sentiment gradually arose, especially wherever the New Englanders 
settled, and ultimately through the efforts of Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, and other leaders, tax support and professional supervision 
were attained. After the Civil War certain European influences already 
felt became more effective. The ideas of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and 


* Public Education in the United States. By Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 517. $2.25. 
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Froebel were spread and they stimulated both the development of 
psychological method and the enrichment of the curriculum. Scientific 
study and reorganization and redirection of education mark recent 
years. But many of the problems which confronted the earlier genera- 
tions trouble us still. 

Everyone connected in any way with our American schools should 
read this book. It supplies that body of facts without which adequate 
conceptions of our present-day tasks cannot be formed. It lends 
dignity to our profession, tempts the individual to see his own small 
field in relation to the whole, and arouses enthusiasm for the struggles 
for betterment that are now being made. It is withal a well-made book 
and well deserves a place of honor on the shelves, to be consulted again 


and again. 
J. F. 


BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 





Right Royal. By JoHN MASEFIELD. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Pp. 145. 
A longer narrative poem to be read by everybody. 

New Voices. By MARGUERITE WILKINSON. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1920. Pp. 409. $2.50. 
An introduction to contemporary poetry. 

Blind. By Ernest Poote. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 416. 
A story of these times reflecting the currents and cross-currents of the time of the 

world-war. 

English Madrigal Verse 1588-1632. Edited from the original songbooks by 
E. H. Fettows. New York: Oxford University Press, 1920. Pp. 640. 


Raleigh: The Shepherd of the Ocean. A pageant drama by FREDERICK HENRY 
Kocu. With a Foreword by Edwin Greenlaw. Printed at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, by Edwards and Broughton Printing Co., 1920. Pp. 95. 
“Designed to commemorate the tercentenary of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


A History of English-Canadian Literature to the Confederation. By Ray 
PALMER BAKER. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920. Pp. 200. 
The relation of the literature of Canada to that of Great Britain and the United 

States. 

Democracy and Ideals: A Definition. By Joun Erskine. New York: 


George H. Doran Co., 1920. Pp. 152. 
Addresses relating to the educational work of the army in France. 
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A History of English Literature. By WrttttamM ALLAN NEILSON and ASHLEY 
HoRACE THORNDIKE. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 467. 
The essential facts clearly set forth and accompanied by excellent maps, pictures, 

and helps to study. 

Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. By MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 451. $6.00. Illustrated. 

Early Tudor Poeiry—1485-1547. By JoHN M. Berpavu. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Pp. 564. 

A scholarly study of the backgrounds of the literature of the age of Elizabeth. 

English Pageaniry—An Historical Oulline. By RoBERT WITHINGTON. Vol. II. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920. Pp. 435. 

With many full-page illustrations. A sumptuous volume. 

Selections from Early Middle English—1130-1250. Edited by JosepnH HA tt. 
Part I: Text. Pp. 1-222. Part II: Notes. Pp. 223-675. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

The Principles of Education. By Jess—E H. Coursautt. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett and Co., 1920. Pp. 468. 

A college textbook with certain novel features. 

Imagination and Its Place in Education. By Epwtn A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1920. Pp. 214. $1.48. 

A body of facts having a distinct bearing on the teaching of both literature and 
composition. 

The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools. Bulletin 
No. 14, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1920. 
Recommendations based on a study of certain normal schools and a general 

questionnaire. 

Corporation Schools. By ALBERT JAMES BEATTY. School and Home Educa- 
tion Monographs. Edited by W. C. BacLey and Guy MontTrROSE 
WurepLe. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Pp. 152. 

English Problems in the Solving. By SARAH E. Stmons. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1920. Pp. 239. $1.50. 

A series of practical discussions with many references to current literature. Use- 
ful as a basis for summer school and round table work. 

Expressive English. By James C. FERNALD. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., 1918. Pp. 463. $1.60. 

The second edition of a series of lectures on various phases of English study. 

Theme-Building. By C. H. Warp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. 
Pp. 562. 

A text for the tenth grade to follow the author’s Sentence and Theme. 

Learning to Write—Suggestions and Counsel from Robert Louis Stevenson. 
A volume of selections compiled by JoHN W. Rocers, Jr. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. 225. $1.35. 
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The Elements of English Composition. By Rosrt M. KAvana. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. 391. $2.50. 

Reflects the practice of a teacher whose emphasis varies considerably from current 
practices, particularly as regards the use of poetry. 

A First Book in English for Non-English Speaking Adults. By FRANCES K. 
Wetmore. Chicago: Chicago Association of Commerce, 1920. Pp. 93. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

Embodies the best features of the established Gouin System. The topics selected 
are well suited to adults. 

Elementary Lessons in Everyday English. By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS. New 
York: American Book Co., 1920. Pp. 340. 

Very suggestive as to classroom activities. 

Essentials of English—Higher Grades. By HENRY CARR PEARSON and MARY 
FREDERIKA KrRCHWEY. New York: American Book Co., 1920. Pp. 470. 
This book contains far more constructive practice in composition than the earlier 

numbers in the series. 

Junior High School Literature—Book II. By Wrtitam H. Etson and Curis- 
TINE Keck. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. Pp. 660. $1.48. 

First Italian Book. By Ernest HatcH WILkins. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1920. Pp. 164. $1.50. Postpaid, $1.65. 

Major Latin. Book II. By Jonn Evans ForsytHe and RicHarp Mott 
GuMmMERE. Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Co., 1920. Pp. 288. 
The material is classified in a definite attempt to aid the pupil to use what he is 

learning. 

A Second Book in Algebra. By FLETCHER DURELL and E. E. ARNOLD. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1920. Pp. 330. 

College Botany: Structure, Physiology, and Economics of Plants. By MELVILLE 
THURSTON COOK, 1920. Pp. 392. 

Productive Farming. By Mary C. Davis. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 403. 

The American Spirit. The Landing of the Pilgrims and Other Orations. By 
Daniel Webster. Edited for school use by SARAH ELDER. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. Pp.97. $.30. Paper. 

For the Pilgrim Tercentenary. 

Selected Poems by Robert Burns and Essay on Burns by Thomas Carlyle. Edited 
for school use by GEoRGE L. Marsu. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1920. Pp. 353. $.60. 

Lincoln—Selected Writings. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. Chicago: 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. 345. 

Practical English for New Americans—First Series. By Rose M. O’TOOLE. 

New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. 196. 






































































The Children’s Homer. 
PapRAIC COLUM. 


By Eart HvpDELSON. 
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The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy. By 
Presented by Willy Pogany. 
millan Co., 1918. Pp. 254. $2.50. 

Beautifully illustrated with line drawings. 


Hudelson English Composition Scale. 


New York: The Mac- 


Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 46. $.60. 
Manual and Calendar of the Department of English of the Joliet Township 


High School. Prepared by A. FRANcis TRAMs. 


$1.00 paper bound. 


Address A. Francis Trams, 130 Pine Street, Joliet, Illinois. 


The Magic Voice. A Make Believe Done in One Act. 


By FLORENCE CROCKER 


Comrort. Foreword by James F. Hosic. Chicago: The Prang Co., 


1918. Pp. 31. $0.50. 


University Debaters’ Annual—1g19-20. 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1920. 


A Little Gateway to Science. 


illustrations by RoBERT J. Sim. 


1920. Pp. 178. 
Sprightly stories of insect life. 


Edited by Epira M. PHetps. New 
Pp. 372. 
Hexapod Stories. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 


By Epira M. Patcu: With 


The Science of Everyday Life. By EDGAR F. VAN Buskirk and Epriru LILiiAn 
SmiTH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 416. 
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THE MIDDLEBURY 


School of English 


Conducted by Middlebury College 
at Bread Loaf Inn 
In the Green Mountains 
June 29-August 11, 1921 


Offers Training in 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH; THE WRITING 
or ENcLIsH; Stupy OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE; SPEECH, READING, 
AND DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 


Proressor CALVIN L. Lewis of Hamilton 
College, author of American Speech, will have 
charge of the work in VocaL TECHNIQUE; 
Mrs. Ruts M. Lempson of Oberlin College 
will conduct SHort Story WRITING. 


Epwarp D. Corus, Director 


THIRTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 


Middlebury, Vermont 








FOUR THOUSAND 
COPIES OF OUR 


Home Reading List 


Have Been Sold 
Since September 1 





Have Your Pupils 
Got Theirs? 





10 cents each, 60 cents a dozen 





National Council of Teachers of English 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street Chicago, Illinois 


























